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+ It’s been a while since I've 
e recommended Southern Knights 
(Comics Interview, $1.75 each) 


but my enthusiasm for it has not 
waned. I haven't a lot of space 
and time to spare, so let me just 
reiterate that this is a super-hero 
team based in Atlanta, the writ- 
ing is by the extremely able 


Henry Vogel and the very good 
art is by Willie Peppers, and 
that the outstanding member of 
this team is Dragon. Dragon is 
not a man who can turn into a 
dragon; he is a dragon who mas- 
querades as a man. Check out 
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this series, please. For the ear- 
liest issues, you will probably 
have to settle for Early Days of 
the Southern Knights, a series 
of graphic-album reprints, since 
the very earliest issues of SK are 
hard, if not impossible, to locate. 

—Don Thompson 
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Real War 


“They took a clean-cut kid, and made 
a killer out of him, that’s what they did...”” 
sings Bob Dylan on his recent EMPIRE 
BURLESQUE album. 

It’s easy for comics publishers to take 
brave stands on such ‘‘controversial’’ 
issues as drug abuse and missing children. 
But where’s the controversy? It’s like 
debating nuclear war — where’s your op- 
posing side? “‘Um — after careful 
deliberation, I’ve decided to come out in 
favor of nuclear war. And I’m all for miss- 
ing children and drug abuse, too.’’ 

What kind of art can result from explor- 
ing these overexposed, frictionless issues? 

Eclipse Comics has recently taken a 
stand on an underexposed and highly con- 
troversial issue — Real War. I con- 
gratulate them, and only hope other 
publishers have the balls to follow suit. 

This isn’t Sgt. Rock or Rambo, but Ollie 
North we’re talking about — the real thing 
here. One day you're checking out’ the 
latest X-MEN and the next you're check- 
ing into the most efficient meat-packing 
unit in America — the War Machine. The 
American militia, like that of most other 
nations, churns out truckloads of self- 
sustaining propaganda to lure its victims. 
Take a half-hour to read REAL WAR and 
get a glimpse of the rest of the story — 
especially those of you of draft age. If your 
retailer’s out of stock, write Eclipse. Take 
the opportunity to learn how people just 
like you have gone through the grinder and 
survived to tell about it. 


— Mark Borax 
Managing Editor 
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“We want to show just how uncomfortable - 


oug Murray has a softspoken 
way of putting grim events into 
sobering perspective. He was 


there, he lived through it, and I wonder 
whether he ever dreamed he'd return to 
write about it all in a best-selling Marvel 
comic book? I think you'll find his in-depth 
interview fascinating. 


DWIGHT JON ZIMMERMAN: Were 
you surprised that Marvel decided to go 
with THE "NAM? 

DOUG MURRAY: A bit. As you've 
heard me say before, I tried to do the same 
sort of thing for DC some years back. It 
just wasn’t time — ‘72 was a bad time to 
do Vietnam stories because Vietnam was 
still going on, to a certain extent, and we 
were in the Nixon years and that was not 
a good subject. It was a really taboo sub- 
ject. DC didn’t do it and they had good 
reasons because at the time, the war was 
still going on and it was a pretty hot sub- 
ject. When Larry Hama came to me to 
do the SAVAGE TALES stories, be 
wanted to do realistic Vietnam stories, I 
still thought that might be the case, and 
this was in 1984 or thereabout; but when 
SAVAGE TALES #1 hit the stands and 
we started to get letters back it was ap- 
parent, from the form of the letters and 
the age of the people writing them, that 
maybe there was a market for this sort of 
thing. When I was asked to put together 
a prospectus for a comic book based on 
Vietnam, six months later or so, I wasn’t 
really surprised because I had seen what 
kind of letters and what kind of response 
we'd gotten to the Vietnam stuff in 
SAVAGE TALES. If I was surprised at 
anything it was the whole SAVAGE 
TALES concept, of doing it there. But 
once we proved in SAVAGE TALES that 
people would read it, it was not necessarily 
a shock that someone would do a comic 
on it. I didn’t expect the comic to be suc- 
cessful, but that’s another thing entirely. 
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Name: Doug Murray 
Born: 13 November 
Brooklyn, NY 
Residence: Long Island 
Occupation: Writer 
Credits: More articles than anything 
else, for such magazines as 
FAMOUS MONSTERS; FILM- 
LAND; MONSTER TIME; MILLI- 
METER; TAKE ONE; and others 
of that type. I ghosted some novels 
for Pinnacle. I did material for DC_ 
back in the early ‘70s, very little of 
which actually saw print but some 
of which I got paid for. And for 
Marvel I've done SAVAGE TALES 
and THE ‘NAM and THE MERC. 
I have a couple of other projects in 
the works at Marvel, including a 
‘NAM graphic novel, which may get 
a go, if we get a decent artist. 
Unrealized Ambition as a Writer: 
I read a lot of science fiction and 
adventure stuff as a hobby. I'd like 
to write science fiction novels that 


1947 — 


are at least a step above the normal 
space adventure, potboiler stuff — 
that is the staple of the field even to- 
day. I'd like to think that I could do 
a people story in a science fiction 
format and make it successful, and 
maybe one of these days I'll sit down 
and take the time and do it. 

Most Annoying Question Ever 
Asked In An Interview: A couple 
of guys have asked if I’m giving any 
of the money I make from THE 
"NAM to veterans organizations, 
which I find kind of presumptive, 
land has nothing to do with what 
we're supposed to be talking about. 
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DWIGHT: Did you initially plan it to be 
like a limited series, or did you go for 
broke and say on going? 

DOUG: Larry and I always figured on do- 
ing it for the maximum time possible. We 
wanted to do it in the ‘‘real time’’ format 
right from the start, that was a given, and 
being as I picked 1966 as a starting point, 
that kind of limited us to a period of eight 
to nine years, until the American pullout, 
so in a way it was a limited format. But 
your talking eight years, that’s not real 
limited. (Laughter. ) 

DWIGHT: How much of your experience 
has actually been translated in the comic 
books? 

DOUG: Not a great deal, I try to avoid 
that as well. I do things for pieces of 
background or some color or some flavor 
of the book from my own experiences. 
The idea of the base getting hit with a 
rocket attack while they were watching a 
movie was something that happened at Da 
Nang in my first couple of weeks in coun- 
try. There’s a thing in #6 involving an am- 
bush that happened to me in country. 
There’s some stuff in #3, where they’re 
in Saigon, that happened to me. But it’s 
like bits and pieces and I’m using it as 
background rather than foreground stuff. 
I don’t want the book to be about Doug 
Murray and his adventures in Vietnam. 
I'm trying to avoid that at all costs. 
DWIGHT: You stated your feelings about 
not glorifying war, yet there are many peo- 
ple in the military who do glory in the fact 
of war. 

DOUG: Well, that’s a different story. 
(Loud television noise.) Hang on just a 
minute, Dwight, I'll close the door. 
DWIGHT: Okay. 

(One moment later.) 

DOUG: I mean Oliver North is a fine ex- 
ample of a person who believes in the 
glory of war. I don’t know if he glorifies 
it perse, but he certainly sees it as a glory 
thing, you know. I have a character up- 
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and unpleasant and nasty war really is.” 
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“Oliver North believes in the glory of war,”’ says Doug, adding that officers like him often got ‘‘fragged”’ in Vietnam — blown 


up by their own men. 


coming named Marty Olarnik, the officer 


who takes Lt. Fanelli’s place in issue #14, 


and he’s a prime example of a young of- 
ficer who believes in the glories of war 
and the wonders of military service and 
making a career out of it and getting a real 
good head count and all of the good things 
that officers of that time, of that nature 
really thought about, and for three or four 
issues as we follow him around we see 
that. What essentially he accomplishes 
because of his views is (A) he consisten- 
ly gets people killed that don’t have to get 
killed, and (B) he doesn’t really ac- 
complish what he’s trying to accomplish 
because he gets people killed and therefore 
he doesn’t get quite as much effort out of 
his people as he should. 

The guys who have this glory of war, 
George Patton type, thing tend to leave 
tremendous swatches of death and blood- 
shed around them, and it’s not always the 
enemy’s death and bloodshed. There's a 
kind of uncaringness about people who 
feel that way and it translates into mistakes 
in judgement and wacko judgement that 
leads to casualties. My own experience 
from war was that when you got an of- 
ficer or an NCO that was into that whole 


death, glory, ‘‘come back on your shield’ 
or whatever stuff, it’s a really dangerous 
situation. Those were the guys that got 
fragged or didn’t make out as well as they 
should have. 

DWIGHT: What do you mean by 
fragged? 

DOUG: Well, fragged is a military term 
of sorts: when an officer or NCO got to 
be really dangerous to his troops, or causes 
a lot of casualties and the Army doesn’t 
really take care of it — and the Army does 
have a way of kind of taking care of its 
own in that situation, a lot of those guys 
get pulled out or put in a situation where 
they can’t hurt anybody — but once in 
awhile you get a situation where a young 
lieutenant is trying to make a name for 
himself, and he’s working for a captain 
who’s always trying to make a name for 
himself, and he'll end up staying in the 
field for a long time and get a lot of peo- 
ple killed, and, well, fragging is kind of 
a way of adjusting the situation. It was a 
question of usually a fragmentation 
grenade being tossed in a guy’s window 
when he was asleep at night, or something 


of that nature, where he would literally be 
killed by his own people. It happened a 
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lot in Vietnam, much more than in Korea 
and World War II. I really shouldn't say 
a lot. It happened often enough to be noted 
by just about everybody. I don’t know if 
that’s the same as a lot, I kind of hope not, 
but certainly it happened enough to be a 
real part of the Vietnam War. 

DWIGHT: Do you thinkyhat this sort of 
situation and other negati¥e things that oc- 
curred in Vietnam were ... let me 
rephrase this: for instance in World War 
II, the political lines were far more clear- 
cut and defined — the Japanese had at- 
tacked us and we were defending the world 
against Japanese encroachment and the 
domination of Naziism — whereas in Viet- 
nam we initially had the similar type of 
high sounding political belief of contain- 
ing the world against communism, but that 
started really sounding hollow — did this 
really start bringing out a lot of bitterness 
with the troops, and cynicism? 

DOUG: There was more to it than that. 
There are other reasons people don’t nor- 
mally think about. One of the easiest 
things to look at is that in Vietnam you 
went over there for a year, thirteen months 
at most, a limited amount of time, whereas 
in World War I and World War II and 
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“It was essentially a war of minorities.” 


even in Korea you were sent over for the 
duration. You were in the war until it was 
over and so you had a vested interest in 
kind of trying to do something to win. In 
Vietnam the vested interest was in surviv- 
ing for twelve months, so there’s a dif- 
ference in attitude. In the Vietnam War 
people were counting days and doing 
everything to avoid as much action as 
possible. Days didn’t mean anything to the 
guys in World War II, it was a question 
of finishing the war one way or the other; 
so if he were to avoid the action he would 
therefore elongate the war, that would be 
a negative thing for him. 

I think that’s what also led to the frag- 
ging incidents and things like that; if you 
had an officer who was likely to get you 
hurt or killed and you were only going to 
be in country for six months, it was to your 
advantage to get rid of that guy. In World 
War II the length of combat time would 
kind of take care of it by itself. An officer 
who was not respected by his men would 
not survive in World War II, simply 
because he had to be with them all of the 
time, whereas Vietnam, with the turnover 
of troops, that was a different situation. 

Also, the political situation obviously 
came into play, especially towards °67, 
*68, '69 — which is the period I’m star- 
ting to get into in the comic now — when 
... I don’t know the exact terminology, 
it was essentially a war of minorities. 
Because of the way the draft system has 
been set up in the States, the guys with 
more bucks went to college and got their 
student deferments and didn’t get drafted 
and didn’t end up in Vietnam, and the guys 
who couldn’t afford that did get drafted, 
and if you got drafted you were certainly 
going to go to Vietnam. So the Army 
started to change complexion from ‘62, 
°63, '64, when the troops in "Nam were 
elite type troops — they were advisors 
from Special Forces — guys that had train- 
ing and were really motivated people — 
then to ’66, °67 when you had a kind of 
a mix between the regular Army types, the 
career boys, the really motivated soldiers 
who were in the Army because they 
wanted to be. And then you started get- 
ting the trickling in of guys who felt they’d 
been screwed by the country because they 
were getting drafted and sent to Vietnam 
when guys who may have lived on the 
same block or in the same town were buy- 
ing their way out of it by going to college 
or whatever. By "68 that became a real 
problem, something between 50 and 60% 
of the troops in Vietnam were black or 
Puerto Rican, and it became preceived as 
a minorities’ war. It was a money thing 
more than anything. They were fighting 


because they had no other choice. They 
really had no motivation to do the best they 
could, and again this led to the fragging 
incidents and things like My Lai. 
There wasn't really a reason for the 
troops in Vietnam in that time to give the 
effort required, for the most part, like we 
saw in World War I or World War II or 
Korea. It just wasn’t the right situation. 
I don’t think it was political, because most 
of the guys over there could care less 
politically. It was more of a social thing. 
It’s a hard thing to explain or show, but, 
you know, you've got to picture the situa- 
tion — you have a platoon of 70 to 100 
guys and 75 are black and 10 are Puerto 
Rican, and the platoon sergeant is white 
and the platoon officer is white, and all 
of these guys knew guys who went to col- 
lege and didn’t go. It was an odd situa- 
tion, one that caused even more political 
unrest. 
DWIGHT: When the first issue came out 
it really took the media by storm. Sudden- 
ly, we're seeing Dan Rather and CBS 
News and other places commenting about 
a Vietnam comic being produced by 
Marvel. 
DOUG: Yeah, that was kind of surpris- 
ing, although, you know, doing a Vietnam 
comic book was certainly going to get 
some kind of coverage. Whether it was 
going to be positive or negative was 
another thing. I think that what happened 
was that a lot of the newspapers and TV 
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stations took their cue from THE 
WASHINGTON POST. THE WASH- 
INGTON POST reviewed the first issue 
of THE ’NAM as if it was a novel or a 
history book. Their former Saigon bureau 
chief was the one who reviewed it, and 
he liked it, liked the way we'd handled it, 
and I think that when the various readers 
for TV companies and newspapers and 
whatnot saw that review, it kind of led 
them to look at the comic as press releases 
from Marvel. I think that’s what really 
stimulated that first burst of newspaper and 
TV coverage and whatnq), It was the fact 
(A) we were doing a cothic book on the 
Vietnam War at all, and (B) that somebody 
out there was actually reading it. That was 
enough to justify them doing some of it. 


DWIGHT: Were you a little bit afraid or 
apprehensive about all of this press 
coverage? 


DOUG: Well, I don’t know. . .I got over 
being nervous about doing interviews and 
things a long time ago. I used to be one 
of these people that was extremely shy, 
had difficulties with that, so I kind of 
deliberately took debate in high school and 
college to get away from that problem. 
The only way the media coverge ever real- 
ly worried me — and my wife more than 
me — was that we'd get some Sort of reac- 
tion from the nut fringe, people that were 
vehemently anti-Vietnam or vehemently 
antiwar or even vehemently pro-Vietnam, 
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Panels from THE MERC, that Doug wrote for Marvel. 


who would take offense, have some sort 
of backlash, something negative, but that 
really hasn’t happened so it really hasn't 
been a problem. 

DWIGHT: / was also thinking. . .like 
Bruce Springsteen, the classic case of him 
being featured on the covers of TIME and 
NEWSWEEK. It was hyped to such an ex- 
tent that it produced a negative reaction. 
DOUG: Hm. I never really considered 
that because my feeling was then, and kind 
of remains, that your average comic-book 
reader doesn’t really read the newspapers 
or look at most magazines, and it couldn’t 
really hurt us. The people that would see 
that stuff were people that would not nor- 
mally be buyers, so it would be like a new 
kind of audience, one that really had not 
gotten into comics before. 

DWIGHT: What was the most frequent 
question asked of you by the, you know, 
the official media, that is to say people out- 
side of comics? 

DOUG: Well, the obvious question that 
everybody asked me was if I was a 
veteran. I hear that from everybody. I get 
it from comic readers. I get it from all of 
the newspaper people. Everybody asks me 
that. The next question is always, you 
know, why we did a Vietnam comic in the 
first place. Every single person that J talk- 
ed to at a TV station or a newspaper ask- 
ed me that at some point. And then it kind 
of goes up- or downhill from there depen- 
ding on who’s doing the interview. 
DWIGHT: RAMBO, wasn't he a hot 
topic? 

DOUG: He was probably a third or a 
fourth. At first, especially the really ear- 


ly stuff, everybody asked me if we were 
going to do it like RAMBO, and then we 
got a couple of issues out that dropped off. 
Then we got more of an exclamation that 
we were not doing it like RAMBO. I think 
the RAMBO thing has kind of passed now, 
as much because of films like PLATOON 
and FULL METAL JACKET as for any 
other reason. I'm curious to see how the 
third RAMBO film does, simply because 
the climate has changed a little bit since 
the second one came out. 

DWIGHT: Well, one thing that I've notic- 
ed in THE ’NAM is that there is no real 
feeling of guilt or attempt at catharsis. You 
know, there’s no cleansing action going 
on there. You are sticking to basically an 
almost diary like format. 

DOUG: I'm trying to as much as possi- 
ble. People did not have that cathartic 
reaction while they were in Vietnam, and 
as the majority of our stories take place 
in country, if I was going to do cathartic 
stuff it would be me talking, not the 
characters, ‘and I try to avoid that where 
Ican. I’m trying to give as honest a view 
as I can of the way things looked to the 
people that I’m writing about. I've only 
really gotten away from that in one or two 
places. In an upcoming issue, I kind of get 
into politics of the time for the first time. 
I'm really kind of worried about that. Issue 
#15 is two issues after Ed Marks leaves 
Vietnam and he’s back in the States work- 
ing as a drill instructor at Fort Jackson, 


South Carolina, waiting for his two year 
hitch to end, and he writes a note back to 
the guys in ’Nam telling them what his 
return home was like. So for the first time 
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I get a peak at what things were like back 
in the U.S. in 1967, so obviously it’s pret- 
ty political. I’m curious to see what the 
reaction will be. I’m a little concerned 
about it, as well. 

DWIGHT: Was there a temptation to try 
and, shall we say, pretty up the 
experience? 

DOUG: Well, I’m sure there are those 
who would say I am prettying up the ex- 
perience. We got a slew of letters from 
people who saw PLATOON when it came 
out, including one or two that really an- 
noyed me because they were from kids 
who were taking PLATOON as gospel, 
and saying that because we weren’t show- 
ing troops raping women and burning 
villages and killing children that we were 
prettying things up. You know, I can on- 
ly go on the basis of my own experience 
and what my research has shown things 
were like. I don't want to pretty things up 
— I think that’s a negative thing. One of 
the things we want to show is just how un- 
comfortable and unpleasant and nasty war 
really is, because too many comics and 
movies and TV shows glorify war and 
make it look like something everybody 
should get involved in at some point in 
their lives. I don’t believe that, and even 
if I did believe it, I think, it would be 
dishonest to kind of slant a comic book 
to show it that way, because then what 
you’re essentially doing is you're getting 
all of these 13- and 14-year-olds to think 
that war is a great thing and they should 


have the opportunity to do it and so on. 
I don’t know, I just think that’s wrong. 
DWIGHT: What was your experience in 
the Army? 

DOUG: I was in the Army for four years, 
from January "68 to January *72. I was 
in Vietnam the first time from late April 
*68 through Tet and eventually got wound- 
ed and sent back to the States in late 
February of ‘69. I was in Korea from 
January °71 until I got out of the Army, 
and during that period I was sent back to 
Vietnam on a special assignment and was 
there from April °71 through August ‘71. 
I got sent there both times essentially 
because I was a radar specialist who was 
helpful for experiments they were doing 
with special radars. 

The first time I ended up staying there 
for some time because I was unlucky 
enough to be an unassigned NCO at a time 
when they were really short of NCOs, and 
so I became a platoon sergeant taking 
squads out into the field, much.the way 
Rob Little does in the current issues of 
THE 'NAM. For the most part it was an 
interesting experience, shall we say. 
(Laughter.) 1 was in a bad place. 1 was 
in and around Da Nang/Phu Bai area and 
it was a pretty hot area, and I saw a 
relatively large amount of action. So, you 
know, it was an experience in the true 
sense of the word. 

DWIGHT: How much of Vietnam have 
you found yourself, psychologically reliv- 
ing as you've been doing these stories? 
Have some of the skeletons or the ghosts 
of the past hit you? 

DOUG: Well, it’s actually been happen- 
ing less as I go along. I have the occasional 
dream and that’s about the extent of the 
ghosts I see. It happens. It happened more 
when I first started doing this stuff, back 
when I was doing the first stuff in 
SAVAGE TALES and the first couple of 
issues of THE 'NAM. It’s been about a 
year and a half now so it’s ... a‘lot of 
that stuff is gone. It’s, I don’t know if you 
want to say exorcised, you know, but the 


human memory is a tricky thing to start 
with. The tendency is to remember the 
good stuff rather than the bad, so I guess 
the good stuff I still have in the forefront 
of my memory. I still remember my 
friends back there and the things that I 
think of as good times. The bad stuff is 
pretty well submerged and only comes up 
occasionally in a dream or, you know, a 
situation like that. 

So the only thing I see happening is two 
or three issues of THE ’NAM, which in- 
cludes an inventory issue, are a lot more 
negative than some of the earlier issues. 
As I get into this time period, which is 


much closer to when I was there, when 
things really started to get rotten, I find 
my outlook on the war becoming much 
more negative, and I’m reflecting that in 
the stories. They’re much more bitter and, 
you know, things happen that really give 
a pretty good indication of what things 
were like in that time period. I’m hoping 
that when I get out of "68 and through Tet 
I'll be able to lighten things up a little, but 
it really has been a struggle to get through 
this one time period. 
DWIGHT: There were actually good 
memories that you had of Vietnam? 
DOUG: Of course. You know, the guys 
that you work with, your squad, you’ve 
heard Vietnam vets call each other 
brothers, those guys become closer than 
brothers. You live with them for a solid 
year, for the most part, live, work, fight, 
sleep, eat, the whole works, and they’re 
really close to you, so for that year and 
a certain amount of time thereafter they 
are like the most important people in the 
world for you. Most of the acts of heroism 
that happen in the Army, especially in the 
Vietnam War, happen more because you 
don’t want to look bad in front of those 
buddies than for any other reason. The real 
fear is looking like a coward or an idiot 
in front of those people, because they are 
so close to you. I have a lot of good 
memories about those people. Most of 
what I consider good memories about my 
whole time in the Army involve the peo- 
ple I was friendly with and the things we 
did together and that sort of thing rather 
than the action stuff. 

Thave, I guess like most people, rather 
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muddled memories of the actions I fought 
in and the ambushes and whatnot, even the 
time I got shot up. I have bits and pieces 
of what went on, but not really — how 
should I put it — you know, something 
that would work as a memory on screen. 
It just isn’t all there, just bits and pieces, 
whereas I remember whole sections of 
times we went to Saigon or went on R & 
R and took a three day pass or whatever. 
That stuff I remember real well. That's 
just the way the mind works, I think. 
DWIGHT: Apparently, you've adapted 
back to civilian life fairly well. After you 
got out of the Army did you have any pro- 
blems readjusting? 

DOUG: My problems rgadjusting weren’t 
so much adjusting to Pilian life as ad- 
justing to the way I and other soldiers were 
perceived. ’ 
DWIGHT: Which was? 

DOUG: Consider that I was not your 
average returning troop in 1972. I was a 
college graduate. I read a lot, had kind of 
a place to escape to during the worst times 
in ‘Nam. That kind of gave me an advan- 
tage over some of the other guys who 
didn’t have that and got drunk and went 
to drugs instead. When I got back, the 
thing that I had problems adjusting to was 
the fact that, for the most part, no one 
seemed to give a shit about the guys who 
were in Vietnam and the guys who were 
coming back. There was no effort made 
to help them get jobs or to do anything at 
all, essentially. You know, my father was 
a World War II vet and he got back and 
his job had been held for him. The guys 
who came back from ’Nam at the same 
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time I did just didn’t get that. We ended 
up standing in humongous unemployment 
lines to get checks, and got sent out on 
interviews for jobs that had nothing to do 
with what we knew about. That was tough. 
And by the same token, I'd sit by the 
TV and watch the 6:00 o’clock news, see 
reporting of the war, and what they were 
talking about was nothing similar to what 
I remember things like over there. The real 
adjustment was between what you knew 
to be true versus what everybody else, 
who hadn't been there, knew to be true. 
It’s hard to explain the difference. A guy 
who was in "Nam and in combat knew 
some things that — I’m talking about 
knowing in the visceral sense — was com- 
pletely different from what some citizen 
back in the States, who was really con- 
cerned and watched the news and read 
everything that came out about the war. 
What they knew about the war and what 
1 knew about the war was not the same 
thing. The adjustment to be made was 
. -you just couldn’t get into a situation 
where you were sure you were right and 
they were wrong or vice versa. You had 
to come to the conclusion that there was 
different views on the war that were bas- 
ed on what people saw and heard and read, 
and you had to accept that and deal with 
it as it came up. So, for some people the 
difficulty was dealing with people who 
called them baby killers and whatnot, you 
know, and for some people it was the dif- 
ficulty of trying to explain what the war 
was like, this is what I did and so on. 
My reaction was kind of to forget about 


the whole thing and go on with my life. 
I never made a thing about being a Viet- 
nam vet. I never marched in parades, 
never went to veterans meetings, it just 
wasn’t a thing I wanted to remember or 
deal with on that level. I just came back 
and got a job and went back to being’a 
human being, and kind of left it at that for 
quite awhile, and got rid of some of those 
memories by writing about them for DC 
and Pinnacle or whatever. I dealt with it 
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that way. I was luckier than others. 
There’s a theory that there’s two kinds 
of Vietman vets; the guys who saw too 
much action and came back and have that 
what we used to call the 2,000 yard stare, 
and don’t talk about their time in Vietnam 
but adjust well in their ensuing life because 
they just forget about it; then there are the 
guys who didn’t see enough action, who 
are the ones that have problems because 
they can’t adjust to not getting the rest of 
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that action that they missed. I don’t know 
if that’s a true statement or not. It was an 
interesting study to make, to see if the guys 
who go off in the woods and really act 
strange saw a little bit of action but never 
got to burn off that adolescent call of glory 
or whatever it is that makes people do that 
sort of thing. But it’s not really something 
I want to have to deal with, not something. 
I really want to have to study. But it exists. 

Certainly, the problem of having vets 
adjust even now still exists, and it’s pro- 
bably going to exist until either another 
war happens or there’s a massive change 
in the outlook of society — and I don’t 
think the massive change is going to hap- 
pen. The very success of a film like PLA- 
TOON indicates that a majority of peo- 
ple still believe things went a certain way, 
and the majority of vets don’t, and that’s 
going to keep things apart for a little bit 
longer. 

DWIGHT: Of course, right now, there 
are certain conservation elements in print, 
field grade officers who claim that the war 
was actually lost as a result of journalists 
reporting of too many incidents, that the 
TV cameras got too close to the war, so 
to speak. 

DOUG: | don’t think that’s necessarily the 
case. You know, it’s the old argument 
about the liberal press and whatnot, and 
although I have some bad feeling about the 
way things were covered — certainly some 
bad feeling about some films and what- 
not — I don’t think you fix that problem 
by barring the press as they did in 
Grenada. That’s a ‘‘misperception”’ as 
well. I’m not sure how you handle the 
situation. I’m happy to see, you know, the 
things coming out like the 10,000 Day 
War and whatnot where we're getting a 
fairly accurate history of what the war was 
like, those things are helpful. It’s probably 
just a situation that people are going to 
have to learn to live with. I mean you can’t 
change the perception of the war by cen- 
soring the press. That’s what happens in 
totalitarian countries. That's the very sort 
of thing that these people, the field grade 
officers, are supposed to be fighting 
against. 

I have, as I said, some bad feelings 
about the press, and I agree in certain ways 
that some of the perception of Vietnam 
vets is directly attributable to the way the 
press covered the war. Whether that was 
because of malice on the part of the press 
— which I doubt to the point of almost 
total disbelief — or just the fact that that 
was just a newsworthy event, which is 
what I believe. My feeling is that they 
covered that stuff the way they did because 
that was the way it was the most sensa- 


tional, which made it the most newswor- 
thy. The problem is that the majority — 
I don’t want to say majority — a large 
number of the public believes everything 
they see in the newspapers and on TV as 
being 100% gospel. They just don’t have 
the imagination or the will to look further 
to see that what the press is showing is on- 
ly a small part of the entire story. What 
happens is the same thing that we see hap- 
pen in presidential campaigns — they kind 
of make their decision based on in- 
complete data, by popularity contests 
rather than by truth. I don’t think there’s 
a way to guard against that except by 
education, and you can’t force education 
down people’s throats. That’s just the way 
the world is, you have to learn to live with 
that. 

DWIGHT: There also seems to be a 
tendency of herd instinct with the press. 
Using My Lai as an example, when word 


gets out that something like this has hap- 
pened, then dozens of film crews and 
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everything suddenly are all in this one 
same spot trying to get @ different angle 
of the same story, while Prher areas are 
being completely ignored. 

DOUG: The same thing is happening in 
the Persian Gulf now. When the Navy was 
getting that tanker through last week they 
were literally having to shoo away 
helicopters carrying the press, who where 
in such numbers that it would have been 
impossible to have accommodated them all 
on the ships or even to have let them get 
close enough to take pictures. It would 
have been too dangerous if there was a 
non-press helicopter in the group. I think 
that the press, being a free press, it’s the 
mentality of beating the other guy or not 
letting the other guy scoop you, so if 
anything hot comes up everybody rushes 
to it because it’s hot. Even if it really isn’t, 
you know, it’s a matter of if everybody 
else is going there you've got to go there 
otherwise you are liable to miss 
something. 
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I'm sure the same thing happened in 
World War II. The difference is that in 
World War II the press was controlled in 
certain aspects, in terms of what they 
could see and what they couldn't, or what 
they were allowed to release. In many 
cases they were asked not to release cer- 
tain things for tactical reasons and didn’t 
just because they were asked not to, which 
is fine. I don’t know if that would work 
now. I think if you asked the press not to 
release certain things for tactical reasons 
you would get somebody who was trying 
to scoop somebody else and would release 
it anyway. 
DWIGHT: Well, and World War II was 
a declared war, which makes a difference. 
That isn’t the case in the Persian Gulf. 
DOUG: Yeah, that’s probably true, and 
I’m sure the same thing goes for Vietnam 
and Korea. But, I think, on the whole the 
press probably did more harm than good 
in Vietnam, probably did more harm than 
good in the Persian Gulf, certainly they 
did more harm than good in the Iranian 
situation, from the hostage days on. It’s 
this need to get enough material to fill 
those 90-minute news shows on every 
night that I think causes a lot of the pro- 
blems. If they can’t get news then they 
have to make news, and that’s not a 
healthy situation. 
DWIGHT: Was there any sort of resent- 
ment in Vietnam over the fact that we had 
the bomb but we never used it? 
DOUG: I didn’t see that so much as a 
resentment that we didn’t invade North 
Vietnam. When I first got in country in 
*68 there was a massing of some Marine 
units on the North Vietnamese border and 
the word was that Johnson had ordered 
an invasion, which to my mind and from 
what I’ve read was the only way to stop 
the war. About two weeks prior to the 
planned invasion it was called off, and 
subsequently Johnson withdrew from the 
presidential election. I think that was really 
the end of the war right then, because, 
literally, the only way to stop the fighting 
was to stop the North Vietnamese from 
supplying the VC or sending men down. 
You couldn’t do that by stopping the trails 
because they'd just go around us through 
Laos and Cambodia, or go in when ... 
you know, you just couldn't bomb day and 
night constantly without doing more 
damage than it was worth. So really the 
only way to stop it was to stop it at the 
point of originality, which was North Viet- 
nam. The fear was that if we invaded 
North Vietnam we would in turn be at- 
tacked by either China or the Soviet 
Union. 

Under the circumstances, I don’t think 
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B-52s, so I don’t think that would have 
made a difference. 

I think it was a question of interdicting 
their forces, and the only way to do that 
was to invade. I think if you ask most vets 
today how they thought the war could have 
been won, that probably would be the 
answer they would give in most cases. 
And again it was not done more for 
political reasons than for any others. But 
the whole war was a political war, so you 
can’t really consider that a negative thing. 


any of the line troops even thought of 
nuclear weapons. It just wasn’t the kind 
of terrain or situation you would use 
nuclear weapons, it wouldn’t have done 
any good. We were bombing Hanoi and 
Haiphong and those areas fairly consistent- 
ly, and if you never saw what we used to 
call an arc light, which was a B-52 raid, 
I mean you wouldn't believe just how 
frightening and efficient high explosive 
bombs from high altitude B-52s really 
were. I’ve never seen a nuclear bomb at 
close range, but I can’t imagine it being | It’s just the way things were, again. 
alot worse than a whole load of bombs, | DWIGHT: Let’s get back to the comic 
high explosive stuff, coming from the | book. 
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DOUG: Okay. (Laughter.) 

DWIGHT: Js there any amount of 
disorientation for you in writing THE 
‘NAM with a company that produces so 
many superhero comics? Like what's a 
realistic comic book doing in such a fan- 
tasy filled area? 

UG: Oh, I don’t know, I don’t think 
that’s really a problem. The war comic is 
a genre just as much as the superhero com- 
ic, and war comics have been a thing in 
the comics industry forever. The fact that 
Marvel hasn’t really done a lot of them 
doesn’t mean that it’s not a valid way to 
go. If you look at the old FRONTLINES 
and compare them to THE "NAM there’s 
certainly some resemblance in terms of the 
way we do things and the way they did 
things. I think there’s room for a company 
like Marvel, which is into a lot of different 
things, to put out a realistic war comic in 
the same line that puts out X-MEN or 
whatever. I don’t think it’s necessarily a 
contradiction. They've been doing the GI 
JOE book for some time, and although GI 
JOE and THE 'NAM are unlike philo- 
ophically, certainly we have some au- 
dience members in common. You know, 
like most comic-book writers and probably 
most Gls, I grew up reading comic books, 
and the stuff we read overseas was more 
superhero stuff than anything else. I don’t 
think I knew a half-dozen guys in "Nam 
who would read a war comic in "Nam, but 
they'd certainly read THOR or IRON 
MAN or something like that. So, that 
doesn’t bother me, I don’t see it as any 
sort of problem or contradition or 
whatever. It’s just the way the world is. 
The superhero comic book is the heart of 
the industry, so certainly they are going 
to put them out. 

DWIGHT: Have you read SGT. FURY? 
DOUG: Sure. 

DWIGHT: What are your feelings about 
that? 

DOUG: Well, I haven't read them in 
years. I read them when they first came 
out, I guess. SGT. FURY has more in 
common with the GI JOE book than it 
does with THE ‘NAM. The basic problem 
with doing a war book with some conti- 
nuing character, be it Sgt. Fury or Sgt. 
Rock or whatever, is that you’re stuck 
with a situation where you just can't do 
what happens in war and kill off one of 
the main characters. In World War II there 
was a fairly high mortality rate amongst 
people in a given company or platoon, 
you're just not going to have the same 
guys go through four or five years of war 
and come out the other end, it just didn’t 
happen. When I killed off Alberto in THE 
*NAM 49, we got probably between 50 


and 100 letters from people who started 
off complaining about us killing off Alber- 
to because they liked the character so 
much, and then somewhere in the midst 
of writing the letter realized that by us do- 
ing so we proved that we were keeping 
the comic realistic as possible, and ended 
up by saying that they really understood 
why we did it. “‘I like the character and 
hated to see him die, but I understand why 
you did it.’” 

You can’t do something like that in a 
book like SGT. FURY because if you 
were to kill off Sgt. Fury or Dum-Dum 
Doogan or one of those guys in issue #15 


and #16, which is probably about right in 
terms of the time frame, then the comic 
is done. You get characters who are ef- 
fectively invulnerable, even though they 
are not superheros, and that automatical- 
ly kind of takes them out of being realistic 
war comics and takes them into a different 
subgenre. It makes them fypical comic war 
stories rather than realisitc comic war 
stories, and I don’t think you can do a 
realistic comic war series with continuing 
characters. I think the easiest ways out of 
that are to do (A) an anthology thing where 
you do different units all of the time and 
you can do whatever you want, or (B) put 
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it in “real time’’ so that you have a chang- 
ing cast of characters and if you kill 
somebody off it doesn’t really matter 
because it’s a changing cast and he will 
be replaced at some point anyway. 
DWIGHT: And so the theme becomes 
dominant rather than the character. 
DOUG: Exactly. It can still be about peo- 
ple, and the advantage is that you can get 
a lot of different kinds of people in the 
book in a specific period of time because 
you always have a changing cast. When 
you're dealing with a set group of 
characters you're kind of locked into a cer- 
tain range of personalities and that kind 
of limits what you can do dramatically. 
From a writing point of view, I prefer to 
have the ability to move characters in and 
out, and have a mix racially and 
philosophically and good guys/bad guys, 
the whole works, and the ‘‘real time’’ 
situation is really good for that. I can really 
do that in a ‘‘real time’’ comic because 
I know that if I put a character in and he 
doesn’t get killed, twelve issues later he’s 
going to be gone and I’m going to replace 
him with somebody else. That really gives 
me a lot of leeway to deal with. 
DWIGHT: Let's move over to talk about 
the artists now. When you started out with 
THE 'NAM you had Mike Golden, who 
has more of a cartoony style, you know — 
DOUG: M-hm. 
DWIGHT: — not a John Severin realistic 
style, which is something that I was a lit- 
tle surprised at. 
DOUG: Well, Golden was chosen 
because...well, he originally did 
SAVAGE TALES, and the reason for that 
was Golden was a guy who had a special 
interest in the Vietnam War. He had done 
illustrations for various veterans groups 
in Florida, and had done Vietnam stuff as 
a hobby for his own reasons. When we 
decided to do the SAVAGE TALES 
stories, hard as it may be to-believe, the 
most difficult thing about doing a story 
about the Vietnam War is not the ability 
to draw the people but the ability to draw 
the equipment, the patches and the 
weapons. Most of the kids don’t really 
care what the weapons look like, but if a 
vet picks up the book and the M-15 doesn’t 
look right he’s gonna go nutso on you, so 
Mike was picked because he knew as 
much as Larry or I, probably more, about 
what the equipment and weapons of the 
Vietnam War looked like; and by getting 
those right we added a real note of authen- 
ticity to the comic, which kind of dovetail- 
ed well with doing the stories as realistical- 
ly as possible. 

The cartoony style of Mike’s faces was 
also kind of a plus because (A) it made 


it really easy to tell who was who, because 
all of the characters and distinct per- 
sonalities, which you can do very easily 
with a cartoony style as the Disney boys 
always proved, and (B) when we did 
something really violent and nasty that car- 
tooniness softened the impact of that 
enough to make it still readable to a 14- 
or a 15-year-old without grossing them out 
completely and crying to Mom about 
napalming a whole village full of people. 
So Mike was an asset in those terms, and 
in that he required a lot less information 
in terms of what things looked like than 
another artist might have. 

Mike and I were able to just discuss 
characters’ proclivities, you know, 
whether a guy cracked his knuckles or 
chewed gum or whatever, and then Mike 
knew enough to get the patches and the 
weapons and the uniforms right and make 
it look realistic. And from the other point 
of view, Mike’s ability to do characteriza- 
tion so simply, at least for him, made him 
a really nice person to work with. He’s 


done some brilliant stuff in the book. In 
the first issue there’s a sequence where the 
platoon on Mark’s first patrol is walking 
through a rice paddy, and that /ooks as 
realistic as photographs taken of the time 
period, really good, and he’s done that 
throughout. He’s really given us a great 
sense of reality, despite the fact that peo- 
ple say he does cartoony characters. We 
get letters — I do the letters pages so I see 
all of the letters — and we get our share 
of letters saying they really like Mike's 
stuff but it’s a little cartoony and so on. 
Now Mike’s leaving the book, my feel- 
ing is that he’s just a little burnt-out 
because he’s been doing it for a solid year 
and it’s really tough to draw all of those 
little M-16s and M-60s and all of the pat- 
ches and whatnot for 120-odd panels a 
month for a year, and he just wants to get 
away for a while. As a replacement we've 
got Wayne Vansant, who somebody has 
talked to, I understand. 
DWIGHT: Yeah. 
DOUG: Okay. Well, Wayne is a guy who 
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is new to the business. He had submitted 
some ‘*Foreign Legion”’ stuff to Larry for 
SAVAGE TALES, and from that material 
it was obvious that he was another guy 
who knew how to do the equipment and 
the uniforms and whatnot. When it came 
time for us to do a filler issue in the first 
year of THE ‘NAM, we wanted some- 
thing in case Mike missed a deadline, we 
went to Vansant and he did the story 
about the background of the Vietnam War 
and Vietcong. He did a real nice job with 
that, so when Mike decided to quit he was 
one of the first people we talked to about 
taking over the book. Wayne’s style is not 
dissimilar to Mike’s in some ways. His 
layouts aren’t as polished as Mike’s are, 
but that’s a question of experience more 


than anything else. He does the equipment 
and the uniforms as well as Mike does, 
and his stuff is a little more realistic look- 
ing. It’s not John Severin but it's 
somewhere between Mike Golden and 
John Severin, so I think the fans will find 
that we really haven't lost everything by 
losing Michael Golden — at least that’s 
the way I hope they will look at it. 
DWIGHT: How are you going to be able 
to deal with the themes of racism and of 
drug use in a Code Approved comic? 
DOUG: That’s a toughy. The racism 
situation I have begun to deal with, to a 
certain extent. As I said earlier, we're get- 
ting into the time period where racism 
became a real factor. Starting around issue 
#13 or so, we have some black characters 


Two looks at eariler comics’ depictions of the glories of battle. Below: Jim Steranko, 
and opposite: John Severin, whom Doug says current ’NAM artist Wayne Van- 
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coming in who will discuss and bring up 
the situation, and we will deal with it in 
terms of how it looked at the troop level. 
You had officers who always put black 
guys on the point, whether consciously or 
unconsciously, because they felt that they 
were more expendable. You'd get pla- 
toons that were 65 to 70% black, and yet 
the black guys would aways be the ones 
pulling the dirty details and the most 
dangerous positions. That’s the level we 
will deal with it at, as much as we can 
under the Code. Obviously, we're not go- 
ing to have people calling each other racial 
epithets, but we will deal with the pro- 
blems that existed as much as we can. 
The drug question is something else en- 
tirely. If you strictly interpret the Code, 
it’s almost impossible to do the drug thing 
properly. What we're going to have to do 
— and again I've already started to deal 
with it to a.certain extent — is do it through 
a parallel situation where we show some 
guys using drugs, mostly younger guys 
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they felt they were more expendable. 


of my knowledge of it. I was never involy- 
ed with any discussions of going other 
ways. 

DWIGHT: Now, of course, Larry is off 
staff and is consulting editor, and Jim 
Shooter is no longer editor-in-chief at 
Marvel — has there been any new sug- 
gestions or any change in attitude from the 
new people you're dealing with editorial- 
ly? 

DOUG: Well, I still deal with Larry 
editorially because he’s still editing a book 
ona free-lance basis for Marvel, and Pat 
Redding was his assistant and is now 
essentially the editor in that slot and is 
somebody I've dealt with right along 
anyway, so from my point of view there’s 
been no real changes. The only difference 
has been that I was recently instructed that 
I can no longer use the words *‘damn”’ or 
“‘hell’’ or ‘‘freaking’’ at all, period. We 
were using it maybe once an issue just for 
emphasis and now I’ve been told we can’t 
do that at all, which is difficult to deal with 
but not insurmountable. I’m handling it 


and both minority and majority characters, accordingly. 
you know, and older, more responsible DWIGHT: Soldiers are noted for their 
people, who are against the drugs and try- profanity. 


ing to clean them up, while at the same 
time these older, more responsible peo- 
ple, are heavy drinkers and right on the 
edge of being alcoholics. 

DWIGHT: A different form of drug. 
DOUG: Exactly. That was one of the big 
hypocrisies. You would get a first sergeant 
who would start drinking at 10:00 in the 
morning and be telling his 22-year-old pla- 
toon sergeant that he had to clean up the 
drugs out of the barracks because drugs 
were a terrible habit to get into and were 
dangerous to the men. Meanwhile this guy 
would be drunk every night. And, you 
know, the typical Comics Code thing 
would be to have everybody who touch- 
ed drugs dying horrible deaths and things, 
it would be almost impossible — it cer- 
tainly would be impossible in a realistic 
sense — so we're going to have to work 
it in around the edges and hint at things 
and do parallels and whatnot. That's really 
the only way I can see us dealing with the 
question at all without coming directly 
face-to-face with the Comics Code 
problem. 

DWIGHT: Was there any discussion at 
all about perhaps doing THE 'NAM as a 
non-Code book? 

DOUG: What I was told right from the 
start was they they wanted to get it to the 
largest possible audience and that, 
therefore, it would be a Code book and 
would go both direct sales and newsstand, 
and that I had to just deal with the Code 
problems accordingly. Maybe Larry could 
tell you differently, but that’s the extent 


DOUG: Yeah. In real life terms with your 
average soldier, every third to fourth word 
is going to be a curse word, and obvious- 
ly you can’t do that in a comic book. 
DWIGHT: We've been talking up a 
storm. I imagine your voice is ready to col- 
lapse. Were there questions that you were 
never asked that you wished had been ask- 
ed, for all of your interviews? 
DOUG: I don’t know. I’ve been asked just 
about everything I could ever think of 
somebody asking. Pretty much the only 
thing I've never . . .well, maybe I did, but 
not really — the only thing that I kind of 
haven't been asked is why the style of 
THE ’NAM, which is very laconic and 
we don’t do sound effects for gunshots or 
explosives or that stuff, has been suc- 
cessful. I think it’s just that the readership 
on the whole is intelligent enough to figure 
out what’s going on if we show a guy with 
a rifle with a little flame coming out of 
the front end of it that it’s actually shooting 
without putting a ‘‘BUDDABUDDA"' or 
a ‘*‘TAKKATAKKA,”’ or some kind of 
a stupid sound effect at the back end of it. 
If nothing else, that takes us away from 
the GI JOE/SGT. FURY/SGT. ROCK 
kind of look, which involves all of these 
sound effects. Maybe just by nor doing that 
kind of stuff, we get a more realistic at- 
titude out of it, ‘cause people look at it 
and see it’s a little different and realize that 
we're not insulting their intelligence by 
putting in a stupid sound effect that doesn’t 
sound like the real thing anyway. I try to 
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leave as much as possible to the reader's 
intelligence. That’s why I don’t overdo 
dialogue and I don't do a lot of captions. 
You know, the comics are at least 65% 
a visual medium, and as long as I can trust 
the artist to show what I put in the script 
then I don’t have to put in dialogue or cap- 
tioning to tell the reader what's supposed 
to be happening in the panel that’s not 
drawn in by the artist, and so far the art 
hasn't let me down. Hopefully, that will 
continue to be the case, ’cause I kind of 
prefer to work that way; ‘cause if the 
storytelling is working in the art then 
despite the fact that 90% of the people out 
there think comic-book writers just write 
those cute little word balloons 
(laughter.)... 1 think I’m doing my job 
if the story is there in pictures, without 
me having to put in captions telling you 
what’s going on. 


DWIGHT: You won an award from a 
veterans organization. 


DOUG: Yeah, from a group called 
BRAVO, which just celebrated their 16th 
anniversary. BRAVO, itself, is a group 
of veterans organizations, I think there’s 
about 400 of them around the country, and 
BRAVO acts as a clearing house and an 
organizational group for parades and what- 
not. For the first time, this year they had 
a big convention in Los Angeles and gave 
achievement awards to Vietnam vets and 
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THE 'NAM was nominated for Entertain- 
ment against PLATOON, and because of 
that kind of backlash against PLATOON 
by Vietnam vets that we discussed earlier, 
because of, you know, the kind of anti- 
troop attitude it has, we got a lot of votes 
and won the award, which is really kind 
of nice because it was from other Viet- 
nam vets. That's about as much of a tribute 
about the realism of the comic as we could 
possibly get, so I’m kind of proud that we 
won that. 

We also got nominated,for one of the 
Kirby awards and that w&® kind of nice 
too, although I don’t expect to win that, 
being as DARK KNIGHT’s in the*same 
category. (Laughter.) But, you know, it 
proves there’s somebody out there reading 
us, that’s always nice to see. And, you 
know, just to be nominated when there’s 
400 or 500 comics on the market and they 
only have five nominations, that’s really 
an honor and I’m really happy about it 
from that point of view. 


DWIGHT: Is there any final comment 
that you would like to make? 


DOUG: Only that, you know, as I've said 
from the start, I've been really surprised 
by the success of the book. I’m really hap- 
py with it, and I hope that I can continue 
to maintain the quality and freshness of 
the stories, so that we continue to be pleas- 
ing enough to keep selling the way we are. 
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“I’ve studied military history since I was 
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any artists seem content to let the 
(my writers do most of the talking. 

Not so with Wayne Vansant, who 
succeeded Michael Golden as penciller on 
THE ‘NAM. Wayne has some incisive 
comments to make about life, war and 
comics, and he’s none-too-shy about mak- 
ing them. This interview took place before 
a live audience at Shelton Drum’s Heroes 
Con in Charlotte, NC... 


DAVID ANTHONY KRAFT: What are 
your qualifications, Wayne? Why were you 
the one chosen to draw THE 'NAM? 
WAYNE VANSANT: Well, my interest 
has always been history — I have probably 
not bought more than five or ten superhero 
comics in my whole life — I was interested 
in regular people experiences as compared 
to the Marvel Universe and so on. I think 
there’s enough good stories in every- 
day. . not everyday experiences, but ex- 
traordinary circumstances with ordinary 
people, let’s put it that way. As a conse- 
quence, I've always been interested in 
military history — history in general, but 
primarily military history — and over the 
years that is something I've always drawn. 
Several times I had sent, oh, military 
drawings to a comic-book publisher, and 
I would usually send it to DC because they 
had SGT, ROCK and GI COMBAT and 
all of that. Although they weren't what 
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you would call realistic books, they were 
as close as there was in comic books at 
that time. Sometimes, I would get a nice 
letter back. Sometimes, I would get 
nothing. Most of the time I would get 
nothing. Several times, I came to New 
York trying to get work, and the thing 
was, ‘Quit drawing the war stuff.’* But 
I just couldn't get into drawing guys in 
leotards. I had never seen in my life peo- 
ple in leotards. (Laughter.) But I know my 
father’s generation and the generation of 
all of the guys I grew up with were all in- 
to World War II films — all of them. I 
don’t think I went to school with a guy 
whose father wasn’t in the Army or the 
Navy or the Marines or whatever in World 
War II, and I grew up hearing their stories. 
And when I was a kid, war comics were 
kind of big. They weren't any more 
realistic then than when I first started in- 
to comics, but I read a lot of those and 
I listened to what people said and I was 
interested. 

How many here know who James 
Jones was? (Mixed response.) FROM 
HERE TO ETERNITY. THE THIN RED 
LINE. A good writer, he’s been dead now 
for a number of years. He told the story 
of the war participant who was very much 
an individual trapped in the system, a per- 
son who had absolutely no control over 
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his own life — a common and ordinary 
person who was swept up in extraordinary 
events. I was very impressed with his 
work and I did a series of about, oh, 15 
or 20 drawings from THE THIN RED 
LINE — which, to me, is probably one 
of the best works of fiction of all time — 
and I sent them to him. I didn’t know it 
at the time, but he was on his deathbed. 
He was dying of congestive heart failure 
and at the same time trying to finish his 
last book. He wrote me a long, detailed 
letter about the drawings I'd sent him. And 
the drawings that I sent him weren't that 
much different than you see in THE 
’NAM. They were line drawings of just 
individual scenes from the novel. A lot of 
the things he said about expression and the 
way that people carried themselves and the 
tension lines in combat and that sort of 
thing, I still remember. 

DAK: That's a great answer for why 
you're doing THE 'NAM. But if you didn’t 
read current comics, did you just happen 
to send stuff in at the right time? How did 
you land the assignment as an unknown? 
WAYNE: Well, I didn’t say I didn't read 
comics. I did read a lot of comics over the 
years. I haven't bought that many over the 
last 15 years, but I'd always kind of keep 
an eye on what was on the stands. When 
SAVAGE TALES came out, I sent some 
story ideas and drawings in to Larry 
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This panel from G.I. COMBAT illustrates the difference in the way comics used 


Hama and forgot about it. About a month 
later I got this scrawled note that said, ‘I 
only work with people that I can talk to 
on the phone during the daytime hours.”’ 
That's all he said. At that time I was work- 
ing for the Hyde Museum in Atlanta as 
the director of security, so I got on their 
Watts line and called him up and he was 
not only interested in my artwork but also 
in my writing. It so happened that our in- 
terests were kind of along the same lines. 
He likes ordinary people, too. I mean, he 
writes GI JOE, but he was kind of in- 
terested in the same sort of thing — the 
realistic stories. The first time I talked with 
him he told me about THE "NAM, and 
he said he might be needing a fill-in ar- 
tist. And... Larry's not one to give you 
a lot of compliments. (Laughter.) You 
have to work pretty hard with him. He us- 
ed to give me hell. *‘This stuff looks like 
crap. What have you been doing down 
there?’’ That kind of thing. And it wasn’t 
until I got really working with him. . . 

, Well, I need to back up. SAVAGE 
TALES | did four stories for; two of them 
were published. — and for a while there 
was a period of. inactivity. But they did 
need me for one issue of THE "NAM 
because Mike Golden was always behind. 
Thad finished penciling it and had sent it 
to the letterer and I'd just got it back when 
Pat Redding, the assistant editor, called 


me. It sounded like she was’ about to cry 
— this was last December and I was get- 
ting ready to take a week's vacation the 
first of January — and she said, ‘‘How 
soon can you get this book to us?’’ I said, 
“*Well, when do you need it?’” She said, 
‘*How about a week and a half?"’ It was 
right in the middle of Christmas and I 
didn’t have any idea how I would do it, 
but I did it. And I think that’s another 
reason why I’m doing the book — because 
they like people who are dependable. 


DAK: Yeah, comics never change that 
way. From the largest publisher tothe 
smallest everything is always, needed 
usually about a week before they even call 
you on the phone. Also, I want to say that 
this interview is real informal and, as 
we're talking, if anybody wants to ask a 
question don't feel like you're interrupting, 
just stick your hand up and consider 
yourself part of the conversation. Now I've 
got a tough question: A lot of people really 
disdain war comics, so-called war com- 
ics, and feel that GI JOE and THE 'NAM 
are sort of whipping people into a frenzy 
to go to war. How do you address those 
types of comments? 

WAYNE: Well, I don’t read GI JOE. I 
tried to read it and had kind of a hard time 
with it. Maybe it’s too complex for me. 
(Laughter.) But. . .l understand Eclipse is 
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coming out with a comic called REAL 
WAR STORIES, and it’s going to be a 
pretty strong antiwar thing. I think THE 
‘NAM, ina way, is an anti-war comic — 
but if you think about it, any good war 
story is going to be an anti-war story, 
anyhow. Have any of you all ever seen 
what you consider a pro-war movie? 
AUDIENCE: THE FIGHTING 64TH with 
Jimmy Stewart. 

WAYN! ‘eah, oh yeah; but those are 
old. I was talking about in recent memory. 
AUDIENCE: RAMBO. 

WAYNE: Well, even RAMBO — 
AUDIENCE: RAMBO: FIRST BLOOD 
1. 

WAYNE: Yeah, okay. 

AUDIENCE: No, / take that back. There 
are elements in it that can be interpreted 
as anti-war, 
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Bottom: G.I. JOE cover. Top: 
Wayne’s. depiction of an 
adrenaline rush. 


WAYNE: They are subject to interpreta- 
tion. But the film I was thinking of was 
TOP GUN, which I absolutely despise. I 
remember watching it and thinking it 
wasn’t about war, but unfortunately it was 
about war. They had the incident of the 
Russian planes over the Indian Ocean just 
for the chance for the guy to show what 
he learned and kill a couple of Russians. 
AUDIENCE: Whar else can you do with 
Russians? (Laughter.) 

WAY! Well. . 

AUDIENCE: / tend to agree with you that 
most war movies or stories, just by virtue 
of the hero having to kill or be killed, are 
anti-war. 

WAYNE: This is more in the movies — 
but for a while there, when the Vietnam 
War was still. going on, you had the 
stereotype of the lifer career man who was 
bloodthirsty and then you had the wim- 
pish hero who was the good guy and didn’t 
even know how to kill, and I think both 
sides are very biased. There was a review 
recently of FULL METAL JACKET that 
said that it was more realistic than PLA- 
TOON because it did not give you the 
adrenaline rush that PLATOON did, 
which it said was unrealistic because of 
that, which I disagree with. I have been 
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studying military history since I was very 
young. I have talked to literally hundreds 
and hundreds of veterans. I can talk with 
a veteran and learn more from him in a 
half-hour than his wife would learn in a 
lifetime, because I kno how to talk to 
him. And the disagreement that I had with 
that review, very briefly, is most often war 
does give an adrenaline rush and there are 
people that get into it. And unless you ex- 
perience it, you can’t know what it’s like. 

I was in the Navy and I never experienc- 
ed it, bur I have talked with enough peo- 
ple to know something of what combat is 
like. My best friend's first experience of 
combat — he says that when it was all 
over, he felt so elated. He said that ac- 
tually if he had thought about it, what he 
was doing, he would have died, but it was 
just such chaos that he didn’t know what 
was going on, didn’t know when it started, 
didn’t know when it was over, he was feel- 
ing that adrenaline rush. And that’s 
something you have to address, too. 
Everybody's going to react differently to 
war — you can’t make it look as terrible 
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“You fight or you’re going to die.” 


as it is to everybody, because it’s not terri- 
ble to everybody. Some people get into 
it, and that’s something you have to 
address. 

AUDIENCE: The dark side of our nature. 
WAYNE: And I think you get a little bit 
of that in THE "NAM. There was one 
issue, I think it might have been Ed 
Marks’ first experience of killing 
somebody; they pass an ambush and a cou- 
ple of people get cut down and he knocks 
out the nest with a grenade and then just 
gets right on top of it and starts shooting. 
There's a panel of his face and you don’t 
know if it’s fear or surprise or what it is, 
but there's just something about his eyes 
in that scene. People do get an adrenaline 
rush. That has to be addressed. There is 
also a camaraderie that develops between 
individuals in combat. I don’t think it's im- 
portant to make it antiwar or pro-war as 
it is to make it real, and that’s true with 
anything. 

DAK: During World War II most of the 
men who went to war were volunteers — 
and as you pointed out, that was almost 
all of them. They didn’t have to be drafted 
or forced into it. They may not have 
wanted to go to war, but they felt that it 
was worth doing. You can simplify it and 
Say you're pro-war or anti-war, but the 


Mike Golden’s cartooniness kept "NAM from being depressive — but was almost too clean, says Wayne. 


real question is — is the war worth 
fighting? Yes, war is hell, but sometimes 
the alternatives are worse. 

WAYNE: And there's something else, 
too. My best friend was in the First Cav 
in Vietnam, and I used to work with a guy 
who had been with the Second Infantry 
Division in World War II, and, you know, 
hey, 30 years apart with their experiences. 
But I remember talking with these guys 
on two different occasions, separately, 
talking about their personal experiences 
with them, and they both said the exact 
same phrase — it just blew me away — 
and the phrase was: **You don’t care if 
the sun don’t rise.’ These two guys never 
met but they had more in common, prob- 
ably, than other people in their own 
generations. Ask a person who has gone 
to war why they fought. During the Viet- 
nam War, I heard people who were against 
the war — which really everybody should 
be against war — they'd say, *‘They can 
draft me but they can’t make me fight.”’ 
Well, as my best friend says, if they put 
you over there, you're going to fight or 
you're going to die. Once you're in that 
situation it doesn’t make any difference 
about your ideology, you fight or you die. 
That's it. Most people the reason they fight 
is just to survive. 
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AUDIENCE: When you write, do you try 
to make sure that whatever you're doing 
will not turn into either pro-war or 
anti-war? 

WAYNE: Well, let me make this clear, 
1 won't be writing THE "NAM. Doug 
Murray, who spent two tours over there 
and also has a history major and is a very 
good researcher, he will be writing THE 
‘NAM. I would like to write more, but I 
plan to stay on with FHE ‘NAM for 
awhile, I'll tell you. I am real happy to 
be on this comic. But then again,4you can 
affect a lot of things by the way it’s drawn 
too. Mike Golden is wonderful, there's 
no doubt about that; the only complaint 
I had with him — and often the car- 
tooniness of it was good, I think that kind 
of kept it from being depressive — but for 
awhile there everything was almost too 
clean. I think it’s beginning to lose some 
of that. I think John Beatty’s inking has 
changed a little bit and it’s beginning to 
look more gritty. But my primary focus 
would be making it look realistic, mak- 
ing the people look natural in the situa- 
tion, to give them that dreariness and 
sometimes that tension that goes along 
with war. 

AUDIENCE: Are you going to be inking 
THE ‘NAM? 
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WAYNE: No, John Beatty’s still going 
to be inking. At this point in time I don’t 
see how anybody would have time both 
to pencil and ink THE ‘NAM. I would 
love to ink my work, but I do what I can. 


AUDIENCE: Will there be more involve- 
ment in the book with the Vietnamese peo- 
ple themselves? 


WAYNE: I'm sure there will be. You 
know, the character in the issue that I did, 
#7, Dong I believe his name was, he will 
be coming back. He’s a former VC that 
came over to the South. And since the 
comic is going to deal with the war all the 
way up to 1975, and since the American 
involvement, as far as ground troops, end- 
ed in 1973, it will have to deal with more 
Vietnamese. There's not going to be that 
many Americans left, except for advisors 
and support groups and correspondents, 
so it will have to deal with more 
Vietnamese. 

AUDIENCE: Will you deal with the 
enemy and their side and all? 


WAYNE: Well, issue #7 did. It dealt ex- 
clusively with the VC and the Vietminh, 
which was the forerunner of the Vietcong. 
And I'm sure we'll probably deal with that 
again. It will just about have to. 


AUDIENCE: How closely will you be 
working with Doug Murray, and will you 
be changing the style of the book in any 
way at all? 

WAYNE: Well, I want to work closely 
with him. I met Doug Murray when I 
went up there in April, and he encourag- 
ed me to make any kind of changes that, 
you know, I needed to make. He is a real 
nice fellow and is real flexible. I did make 
one change that Larry Hama jumped all 
over me about, but I won't be making too 
many changes. But as far as the way the 
characters look and all of that, he’s left 
it up to me, except for the characters that 
have already been established by Mike 
Golden. 

AUDIENCE: When you start with #14, 
like, what do you see in the characters like 
Ed Marks and so on that might be different 
from how Michael Golden saw them? 
WAYNE: Well, as each month passes for 
the comic, a month passes in time, so 
characters rotate home. Ed Marks is 
rotating home the issue before I take over, 
but there will be other characters coming 
and going. There already are some new 
characters I’m working on now in the 
story that will start out as kind of minor 
characters and work up to being main 
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characters in the story. And then they will 
rotate home, or whatever happens to them. 
I don’t know yet. 

AUDIENCE: In THE 'NAM when some 
of the characters get wounded or killed or 
whatever it’s like, you know, Ron Virgo 
got killed and it was like, I don't know, 
it kind of gets to-you. How do you feel 
about that, about the readers getting so 
involved with the characters that when 
they get killed it has a kind of a personal 
impact on them? 

WAYNE: You know, that’s something 
that kind of affected me too. I never 
understood people’s involvement with 
soap operas until I started reading this 
comic. There was something about the 
character Ron Virgo, I thought that guy 
was going to be killed. I was on the phone 
with Larry Hama and he happened to 
mention, he said that Ed Marks was go- 
ing to rotate home in a few months, right 
after Ron Virgo gets killed. He said that 
and I thought, “God, he is going to get 
killed.”* It just gave me a cold chill. So 
I can understand how people can get in- 
volved in, you know, works of fiction, 
where, you know, the people kind of 
become real to them. 

DAK: Since Doug is going to keep writing 
THE 'NAM, given the degree of your in- 
terest in this stuff and your involvement, 
do you have story conferences or do you 
pretty much get it handed down to you — 
and does Doug have the comic mapped out 
very far into the future? 

WAYNE: At this point I don’t know; he 
has certain elements of it mapped out and 
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I'm sure he has a long-range plan of cer- 
tain major events and how he wants to 
handle them. When I was up there in April 
one thing that they were kind of worried 
about and didn’t know how to handle 
was the drug issue. At that time they were 
thinking that we might just have to ignore 
it. Because it’s a newsstand comic under 
the Code they were going to havea hard 
time doing the drug issue. Bur in the one 
I'm working on right now, #16, it starts 
with people smoking grass, and we kind 
of lightly tiptoe around it. 
DAK: That really brings up a problem, 
‘cause if the comic is going to be real, how 
can you ignore such a big part of what 
went on? 
WAYNE: Well, there are already things, 
like in the first issue they ran into the 
language problem. I mean if it was like 
a graphic novel then you could say just 
about what you wanted to. The big joke 
was the term they used for new 
replacements, they called them greenies 
I think, which is not the real term. They 
did that mainly because of the Comics 
Code. But that's not what they called 
them, so they have to make changes like 
that. I'm curious about how they're go- 
ing to deal with things like...they are 
already dealing with racial problems and 
stuff like that in Vietnam, and they’re do- 
ing it real well. I don’t think that’s in any 
of the issues that are out yet, but some of 
the issues that are in production deal with 
that. 

But I’m curious about how they're go- 
ing to deal with things like Lt. Calley. 
Anybody know who Lt. Calley is? (Mix- 


ed response.) He’s the guy that, you 
know, his platoon wiped out a couple of 
hundred supposedly peaceful villagers — 
nobody really knows — the My Lai 
Massacre is what they call it. I'm sure 


eventually they will deal with that. That 
was the division that Doug Murray was 
in. So that’s something we'll have to deal 
with. They haven't really dealt yet with, 
like, the Americans’ dislike for the South 
Vietnamese, which was very strong. I’m 
sure that’s something we'll deal with too. 


AUDIENCE: / don't really understand 
the problem about the drug issue. If you 
deal with it realistically it's not something 
that can be positively displayed, so why 
would there be any objection to references 
towards drug abuse in a negative sense? 


WAYNE: Well, a lot of people in Viet- 
nam smoked. grass and there was no real 
effect, they never got into trouble, it never 
got them killed, and they did it all of the. 
time. Everybody did it — that’s just about 
the statement Doug made to me about it. 
Most troops did not smoke grass in the 
field. They might have smoked it in their 
bases or something like that, but very few 
smoked it out in the bush. I mean that’s 
dumb. Those that did were just really 
dumb. 


AUDIENCE: Got offed. 


WAYNE: That's right, yeah. But the 
enemy smoked. Have you ever heard a 


Above: Wayne’s pencils for THE ’NAM #17. Below: Joe Kubert and Robert 
Kanigher’s splash from a 1971 SGT. ROCK story based on Lt. Calley and the 


My Lai incident. "NAM writer Doug Murray was in Lt. Calley’s division. 
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Vietnam vet say how they could smell the 
VC? You could smell ‘em ‘cause you 
could smell "em smoking grass. Now, an 
M-16 is a potent weapon. An M-16 does 
incredible damage. It emits supersonic 
sound waves that can shatter bone, and, 
you know, it kind of bounces around. It’s 
like my best friend told me — and this is 
kind of funny the way he told me this — 
he said if you hit somebody with an M-16 
and they keep on running, there’s 
something more in their veins than blood. 
And I said, “‘My God, you mean you shot 
them with an M-16 and they kept running 
at you?”’ He says, **No, they were runn- 
ing the other way, but they were running.”* 
(Laughter.) So, you know, it was a ma- 
jor thing. They cultivated whole enormous 
fields over there of it. Our troops were 
always burning them down, but there was. 
always more. 

AUDIENCE: As one commentator 
pointed out, you could spot an American 


Army base from a satellite photograph and 
you could walk through the middle of a 
Vietcong base and never be aware that you 
were in it. 

WAYNE: That’s true. The U.S. Army 
has always had a criticism for this all the 
way back to World War II — the British 
were very critical — of our emphasis on 
superior firepower. Army doctrine is still 
the same: If you put out more bullets than 
they do then surely you are going to win. 
It didn’t work in Vietnam. 
AUDIENCE: The Germans criticized the 
Americans for the same thing. They 
pointed out that we had more bullets and 
that by spending so many bullets it became 
cheaper for us to be uncaring about our 
war machine. For the Germans and the 
Japanese, they could afford to lose men 
faster than they could lose planes — 
WAYNE: Or were willing to, anyway. 
AUDIENCE: Right. While we can turn 
out an airplane in three days and it takes 
almost 16 years to turn out a soldier. 
WAYNE: That sounds terrible but it’s so 
true. 

AUDIENCE: You mentioned Eclipse’s 
REAL WAR COMICS, would you be plan- 
ning to contribute to that? 

WAYNE: Yeah, I would, if Marvel will 
let me. I'd have to talk to them first. I’ve 
sent some stuff to Eclipse. Once I get roll- 
ing on THE NAM I'll have a little time 
to do some additional work, and it will 
give me some opportunities to write. I 
want to do THE "NAM but I have other 
stuff that I'd like to do as well. See, up 
until a month ago I worked like 50 hours 
a week and did this too. Now I'm just do- 
ing this, and I'm the kind of person that 
just doesn’t like being idle. I'll find 
something to do. I've always been in- 
terested in the Foreign Legion and I'd like 
to do something about them. You know, 
there’s never been an Algerian War comic 
book, I'd like to do that. 

AUDIENCE: I happen to know there was 
one in French. 

WAYNE: Oh, really? 

AUDIENCE: Yeah. It was put out by the 
Algerian communist underground. 
WAYNE: Oh, a propaganda type of thing. 
AUDIENCE: Yeah. The communists are 
very big on comic books. 

WAYNE: How about that. 


DAK: But have you ever noticed they, 


don't have any good artists? (Laughter.) 
Thave to give credit to Ed Hannigan for 
this — he designs a lot of DC’s covers, 
and Marvel's — and that used to be one 
of the things he talked about, how in New 
York the various socialists and communists 
will put up posters and they don’t seem 
to have any good artists. 
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AUDIENCE: What were the cir- 
cumstances of your coming to do THE 
‘NAM? Did you just send in some draw- 
ings at the right time, or did they contact 
you? 
WAYNE: I did work for SAVAGE 
TALES before THE "NAM. That's how 
I got THE ’NAM, through SAVAGE 
TALES. ; 
AUDIENCE: Michael Golden, was he 
quitting or — 
WAYNE: Yeah. He just lost interest. 
That's how I ended up taking over. I was 
very persistent. After SAVAGE TALES 
quit I really didn’t have anything to do. 
So I would call Larry Hama to see if there 
was anything for me, and I figured I could 
say, ‘‘Hello, how’s it going, do you have: 
any work for me?’’ and he would say no 
and I would say, ‘‘Well, thanks, I'll talk 
to you later.’* But I decided every time 
I talked to him I was going to get him talk- 
ing about something else. And Larry loves 
to talk, let me tell you. (Laughter.) We 
always had some common interest. We 
talked about everything. And I would send 
him ideas for comic books, I had one idea 
for a French Foreign Legion character, 
and he really got so interested in him he 
started calling him by name. When he 
started that, I knew I had him hooked a 
little bit. And then one time he. said, 
**Well, how would you like to do a regular 
comic about the military?’’ And I said, 
‘Sure, that’d be great.’’ So I kind of 
started working on story ideas and all of 
that. 

Well, about that time — I had already 
done THE ‘NAM 47 — and about that 
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time. . .I can’t really remember exactly 
how this came about. I think that was kind 
of when Mike Golden was kind of losing 
interest. Larry asked me if I would like 
to pencil about three issues of THE "NAM 
while Mike Golden was doing another 
project. And, as I said earlier, Larry kind 
of keeps you in the dark. And I said, 
“Well, I ought to come up there 
sometime."’ He said, **Well, listen, let me 
know when you want to come and we'll 
send you a ticket and set you up in a 
hotel.** And I said, **You all will pay for 
it?’’ I didn’t know they did things like that. 
So I went up there and Pat Redding, the 
assistant editor, told me that it was only 
a matter of time before Mike Golden 
dropped out, because he didn’t stay on a 
project for very long before he just lost 
interest in it. And still Larry didn’t say 
anything. And then Doug Murray 
‘Well, I was under the impression that 
you were going to take it over."’ And still 
I didn’t get anything from Larry, Just 
nothing. And I’m still working my job at 
the museum, and one day I decided I just 
didn’t have time to do both, and I called 
up Pat Redding and I said I was quitting, 
giving the museum my month notice, and 
she called Larry and then called me back 
and said, **Well, you got it. You're the 
artist on THE ‘NAM."’ I guess he was just 
waiting on me to make my move. 
AUDIENCE: How long does it take you 
to do a whole issue of THE ‘NAM? 
WAYNE: I could probably do it easily in 
three weeks if I get the script on time and 
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there was no other interruptions — easi- 
ly, three weeks — but there's always 
something going on. 

AUDIENCE: Do you prefer to work with 
a detailed page-by-page panel-by-panel 
broken down script, or do you prefer the 
more generalized plot form? 

WAYNE: On THE ‘NAM [ think I like 
working with the fully broken down script. 
But I haven't been in comics very long so 
I don’t have a whole lot of opinions on 
that. 

AUDIENCE: You did two stories for 
SAVAGE TALES that you said weren't 
published, I was wondering about that. 
WAYNE: Well, one was kind of a 
mistake. The first one I did was never 
published. Larry made the mistake of 
assigning the same story to two different 
people. They're real organized sometimes. 
But I sent in a list of little synopses of 
stories and one was about the Battle of 
Cameroon, and he said to do Cameroon. 
And it just so happened he’d told some 
other artist to do it too, and we were both 
halfway through it before he realized this 
and so he just went ahead and let us finish 
them and paid us for them. They kind of 
throw money around sometimes, I think. 
And the other one was about the Italian 
campaign. I mentioned earlier that I had 
a novel that I spent a year or so on, about 
the Americans in Italy during World War 
II. I took a little’scene out of that novel 
for this story. I had finished, I had writ- 
ten the story and I had pencilled it, but 
SAVAGE TALES went out of business. 
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DAK: Well, it looks like people are drif- 
ting in for another panel, any last ques- 
tions out there? 

AUDIENCE: Would you ever be in- 
terested in doing another book, like SGT. 
FURY or SGT. ROCK? 

WAYNE: You know, I think I always lik- 
ed SGT. ROCK because that was just all 
there was. To me it could be done 
realistically. There have been some 
elements in the story over the years that 
have been pretty good, but I think you'd 
just about have to scrap the whole thing 
and start all over again before I'd really 
be interested in doing it. It’s just too farfet- 
ched. I don't know why they dreamed up 
all of that weird stuff when just plain 
realism is so much more interesting. Even 
SGT. FURY — I mean SGT. FURY is 
areal dream. Warfare is not that way. It’s 
just like if everybody in this room was 
placed in those circumstances — it would 
be like what if you were there how would 
you feel. Would you be interested in be- 
ing one of the combat-happy Joes of 
Co., or would you be interested in sav- 
ing your ass? What would you do? Doing 
SGT. ROCK — not really. Not unless they 
came up with something alot better. And 
I understand that Marvel Pas funny feel- 
ings about you working for Marvel and 
Dc. 

DAK: So it's safe to say the SGT. FURY 
mini-series won't be done by you. 
WAYNE: I don’t think there'll be a 
crossover with THE ‘NAM, let’s put it 
that way. (Laughter.) 
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ike a lot of folks whom Joyce 
Qi and Lou Ann Merkle 

recruited for REAL WAR 
STORIES, Bill Sienkiewicz found himself 
staggered by some truths about war. As 
a top-ranking artist, Bill was able to 
channel that shock into the creation of a 
potent piece of cover art for the book. 
Here's what he has to add to that artistic 
Statement. 


MARK BORAX: How did you get involv- 
ed with REAL WAR STORIES? 

BILL SIENKIEWICZ: Joyce Brabner 
called me up. We had, sort of, made con- 
nections on the convention circuit, and I 
think we were supposed to do a co-signing 
at Jack’s Comic Kingdom here in San 
Diego a couple of years ago, but through 
one thing or another, that didn’t happen. 
I think Marvel didn’t want Harvey Pekar 
sighted with me. (Laughter.) 

MARK: Really? 

BILL: Yeah, or something along those 
lines. 

MARK: /'m curious, which one of you 
would it have made look bad? 

BILL: Exactly. (Laughter.) But Harvey 
and Joyce called me up because they 
wanted to let me know they were not snub- 
bing me or anything, which I thought was 
an incredibly polite thing to do, and totally 
unnecessary. So, we just started talking. 
MARK: This was about two years ago? 
BILL: Yeah. 

MARK: Did Joyce pitch the REAL WAR 
Project then? 

BILL: Not at that time, but a little bit 
later. They came to ask me if I'd do the 
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cover, because she'd asked several peo- 
ple about having a cover done and 
everybody, I guess, had mentioned my 
name. She even went so far as to mention 
that if there was anything that I was afraid 
of, like in terms of reprisals or whatever, 
we should talk things through. Because, 
you know, doing a book on conscientious 
objection is... 

MARK: It’s not a popular stand? * 
BILL: Right, exactly. You know, I think 
their first choice for a cover was Joe 
Kubert, but Joe for one reason or another 
bowed out. And, so I decided I wanted to 
talk to my father, because he did serve in 
the Second World War, in demolition. I 
thought, when it came down to it, I real- 
ly would just do it of my own volition, 
you know. So I worked up the cover, some 
sketches based on the references and books 
she had sent me. 

MARK: Whose idea was it to do the cover 
in that particular kid style of art? 
BILL: That was mine. When I got all of 
the references, I worked up several draw- 
ings of, like, death camps, and some pretty 
well-rendered shots of soldiers, you know, 
standing with dead people underneath their 
boots as a trophy, almost. They're really 
show-offs, you know. They’re really in- 
to posing, that’s a real heroic thing to do. 
MARK: And you had some photos of them 
where they were puffed up. 

BILL: Yeah, doing that stuff. But that, 
sort of, would have been like any other 
cover. So what happened was I was look- 
ing through this book of children’s draw- 
ings, FIRE IN THE SKY, and it just hit 
me! I felt like I was more or less a 
transmitter, you know, like the kids did 
the work and I just made it accessible. 
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MARK: You did something like that once 
in MOON KNIGHT, didn't you, with that 
kid style of drawing? 

BILL: Yeah. It’s something that I find is 
really. . .I don’t know if it’s art therapy, 
or what, but I find that the most primitive 
style is often the most powerful. 
MARK: Expressive? 

BILL: Yeah. When I did ‘*Hit It!"" — I 
mean, out of all the MOON KNIGHT 
stories, I can say that that was the one that 
was most mine. There are ways of handl- 
ing abuse, and one way is creatively. It's 
like a primal scream. Another way is to 
go around with violence. It’s all sort of 
the same creature. So the drawings, the 
kid’s stuff, is really powerful. I use it as 
a conduit. 

MARK: Also with the kid style, in ‘‘Hit 
It!’ or on the cover, you could have 
depicted the same stuff graphically, but in 
a certain way it abstracts it and makes it 
more primal. I think you feel an immediate 
reaction when you look at it. 

BILL: Right. You know, on the cover 
where it said, ‘‘Asi murieron nuestros 
padres,’’ — *‘This is how they killed my 
father,’ — it’s those kinds of things in 
FIRE IN THE SKY, just constantly guys 
in green with machetes, blood 
everywhere, and these bizarre helicopters 
that the kids would draw! So taking a com- 
posite from several different drawings, 
and a little bit of artistic license, the cover 
came together. I wanted the real faces to 
be in the background, plus the death’s- 
head. I would have liked to have done it 
completely without them, but I think it 
needed a little something to balance it out. 
MARK: Without the real faces and the 
death’s-head? : 
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BILL: I would have liked to just push it 
completely, but I think that it helped to 
tie it in a little bit. 

MARK: Sometimes, when you put in a bit 
of reality, it makes the unrealness seem 
even more unreal. 

BILL: The impact of that for me it was 
that decapitation. 

MARK: What did you learn from work- 
ing on the project? 

BILL: My views changed. I was pretty 
ignorant of what was going on. I am far 
more skeptical of our nation’s involvement 
in these areas, especially now that we 
know all about the secret team and 
everything with the CIA. You know, it’s 
got a real Mars Attack Cards kind of feel 
to it — what are they screwing around 
next? 

MARK: How old are you? 

BILL: I'm 29. 

MARK: So you were too young for the 
draft during the Vietnam War? 

BILL: Right. I can remember being in 
English class, it was like 15 minutes to 
noon, I was a freshman, and they an- 
nounced ‘that the war was over. I never 
really had to experience the draft, although 
people that I know are now experiencing 
that, at least the registration. I was sort 
of in between. I don’t know, I suppose that 
may have bred not a real burning desire 
for awareness, for cognizance of what's 
going on. 

MARK: Your ass wasn't on the line. 
BILL: And when my father would talk 
about things, that was a completely dif- 
ferent war. He never really talked about 
it, it. was like -he did it and that was it. 
MARK: You know, that’s interesting, my 
Sather was a bombardier in the Air Force, 
World War II. I saw this special on TV 
about Air Force guys, and for a lot of that 
generation their strongest reality was those 
war years and a lot of them lock it away 
inside and it’s in them, they're living it, 
and when they talk about it it’s like it’s 
still happening. And my father never talks 
about it. 

BILL: My father never did, either. I think 
that’s a common thing, that a lot of peo- 
ple who have gone through that refuse to 
talk about it. It’s almost like it’s a separate 
person that’s still living in them. 
MARK: It sort of bonded them in a fu- 
sion that they don’t know quite how to deal 
with, to a certain extent. Joyce said she 
made every contributor aware of the possi- 
ble repercussions of taking this stand — 
have there been any repercussions from 
taking this stand? 

BILL: No. 

MARK: What kind of feedback have you 
gotten, in general? 


BILL: The book is getting a lot of mixed 
responses. A lot of people are expecting 
to see, you know, joys of combat. And 
I've heard people who think that the 
centerspread inside — where the troop 
distribution is — is the most impressing 
thing they’ve ever seen in a comic book. 
It’s like it just sort of cements it. Other 
people think that Steve Leialoha’s 
story... it’s like it’s not preaching to the 
converted, it’s got a little bit of a lighter 
tone, and it’s not so grim and serious, and 


it’s not full of the self-righteousness that 
some people assume is there. So, admit- 
tedly, we're getting mixed responses, but 
it’s like anything else, we'll give it another 
run. Not another true war stories, but 
something else that’s True Something — 
which I think will be the CIA. 
MARK: 4re you going to participate in 
that? 

BILL: I'm planning to, yeah. 

MARK: Great. Any closing statement? 
BILL: Buy it. Be aware of it. 
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EAL WAR STORIES marks the 

first time Joyce Brabner stepped 

‘out from inside a comic book in 
order to edit one. Joyce is famous as a 
character in her husband Harve\'s uni- 
que AMERICAN SPLENDOR. (When | 
caught her she was distributing fliers that 
began: ‘HELP KEEP HARVEY PEKAR’S 
MARRIAGE FROM BECOMING A HELL 
ON EARTH — PROMOTE HIS THIRD 
WIFE'S FIRST COMIC!!"’) 

Why did Alan Moore, Denny O'Niel, 
Bill Sienkiewicz, Steve Bissette and all the 
other seasoned pro's agree to work for a 
tenderfoot editor's risky project? I think 
Tom Yeates put it best: ‘I was raised on 
American heroes who fought injustice, and 
1am compelled to do the same.”’ 


MARK: What's this ‘‘Help keep Harvey 
Pekar’'s marriage from becoming a hell on 
earth!” thing about? 

JOYCE BRABNER: I'm trading on my 
husband's name because I have no publici- 
ty budget whatsoever. (Laughter.) Dam- 
mit, if ]can make AMERICAN SPLEN- 
DOR a household word, then I had better 
be able to do it for a book that I work on! 
This is my first comic book, so I’m just 
exploiting the connection. REAL WAR 
STORIES is unlike any other comic book 
that’s ever been out: It’s a collection of 
very true, real stories about U.S. military 
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ce met current husband Harvey Pekar, as related by Harvey with Val Mayerik on art chores. From AMERICAN 
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experience from Vietnam through 
Grenada up to and including Central 
America. We have five stories, five dif- 
ferent points of view. 

MARK: How did this book originate? 

JOYCE: It was conceived by CCCO — 
the Central Committee for Conscientious 
Objectors — which is a national military 
and draft counselling organization that has 
been around since the late ’40s. What they 
do is put young adults in touch with vets 
and people from countries like El 
Salvador. They do a lot of this in the 
classroom. They were concerned that they 
weren't reaching enough kids. You can- 
not be in every school, you cannot be in 
every church, and the kids don’t really 
want to read pamphlets or brochures. Lou 
Ann Merkle, a program director there, 
came up with the idea of doing a comic. 
She knew about AMERICAN SPLEN- 
DOR and came to visit us in Cleveland, 
asking for advice on printing something 
inexpensively. At that time the budget we 
used for AMERICAN SPLENDOR, 
which was really working cheap, was too 
expensive for them; but since I’ve been 
an activist for 18 years, my strong point 
is raising money and getting diverse peo- 
ple to work together. I'd been working in 
prisons before I married Harvey, and I had 
comics connections and friends, so I of- 
fered to take it on as a project and turn 
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it into a color comic book using 
mainstream people. I said, ‘‘Ride with me 
and we’ll have a comic book that will sell 
in the comics stores across the country.”” 
You know, there’s about 4,000 comic- 
book specialty stores that you can look up 
across the country, and 97% of the 
customers are young men aged 16 to 25, 
so this was just the kind of focus we 
needed. 

MARK: That's a great idea. 

JOYCE: Well, it’s a lot better than pass- 
ing it out to second generation Unitarians 
and Quakers and sons and daughters of 
hippies. 

MARK: So, you helped them reach 
masses of kids in order to tell them what 
war is really all about? 

JOYCE: Well, to give them another point 
of view. When we started working on this 
we had Tom Cruise in TOP GUN. When 
TOP GUN came out, applications for 
enlistment in the military academies went 
up like 10% overnight. RAMBO was hot. 
This was before PLATOON, before 
FULL METAL JACKET. What the book 
is about is not to fell people what to do 
with their lives, or what to do, it’s to tell 
kids: Okay, here’s somebody telling you 
one story, here’s another story — you had 
better get this straight in your head now, 
before it involves you. You'd better start 
asking questions. Ask your dad, ask your 
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brothers, ask your friends — you keep ask- 
ing, you keep finding out. 

MARK: Don't get manipulated by the 
herd mentality? 

JOYCE: Also, don’t get manipulated by 
us. Don’t take my word for it, but if the 
book raises questions, then go and find out 
for yourself. 

MARK: Lou Ann came to you and you 
had the idea of making it a comic? 
JOYCE: She had the idea of doing a com- 
ic book. I had the idea of making it a com- 
mercial, mainstream color, comic book. 
I said I would help her do whatever it took 
to do it, and I ended up being the editor 
and recruiting all of the artists. 
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MARK: Where did you get the stories? 
JOYCE: CCCO helped by finding the 
people who had the stories, because peo- 
ple come to them all of the time as 
volunteers or to talk to vets, or they know 
somebody who knows somebody. Lou 
Ann put the word out, she found some 
stories and I found some, and then we just 
discussed it. When I found Steve 
Leialoha, | also found out that he was a 
conscientious objector, so his story is in- 
corporated in the book. I also found this 
woman in Boston. One of the things I 
decided was the book had to include a 
woman's perspective — not only that, but 
that the story had to be done by a woman 
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writer, which turned out to be me, and a 
woman artist, which is Rebecca Hun- 
tington. This is her first published work. 
Lou Ann found Bill Ehrhart, who is a vet 
who is now a teacher. Alan Moore did 
Bill Ehrhart’s story. Alan worked not on- 
ly from interviewing Bill over the phone 
— because Alan was working from 
England — but also from some of Bill’s 
own writings. 

MARK: Did the story go to Bill to be 
checked? 

JOYCE: Bill looked at it with Lou Ann 
and me, and that way... 

MARK: You edited it? 

JOYCE: Well, there’s very little editing 
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with Alan. With Alan it’s just reading your 
way through it. (Laughter.) 

MARK: So you helped to recruit the talent 
at that point. 

JOYCE: Recruiting the talent and. . .a lot 
of people in comics are like everybody 
else, they're not necessarily very 
knowledgeable about the political issues. 
Military organizing wasn’t what I knew 
best; what I knew best at that point was 
prison work, that’s what I'd done for nine 
years. It was real important to give them 
the information they needed. See, they 
knew how to do this stuff — 

MARK: CCCO knew how to do it? 
JOYCE: No, the comic-book people. 
They know how to make hackneyed 
characters and garbagie plots interesting, 
so it was just a question of giving them 
the raw material. And we set down a 
number of guidelines when we conceiv- 
ed the project. One of them was really 
taking a leaf from AMERICAN 
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SPLENDOR, in that all of the stories were 
to be true, and they were to be told ex- 
actly as they were told to us. They were 
not to be composite characters. We could 
not manipulate any events. There are 
maybe four or five sentences in the entire 
book that are not traced directly either to 
verbatim dialogue or something somebody 
wrote, and some of that is because they 
did not.have action mini-cams when the 
conquistadors were running around in 
1550, we had to guess what they were 
saying. 

But the rules were no composite 
characters, no fictionalization, and we tell 
the stories exactly the way they were told 
to us. We saw ourselves as being 
amplifiers. The comic book is very much 
as though I took you and put Nancy or 
Filipe in a room and said, ‘‘Tell him what 
you told me.’’ Tim Merrill, who works 
with black vets, just told his story exact- 
ly the way it’s down in the book. What 
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I did was get together Mike Barr and 


Y Brian Bolland and Denny O’Neil, and 


Lou Ann — and Joe Kubert was in- 
terested in the project, but chose not to 
work with this one — 

MARK: What did Joe Kubert have to do 
with it? 

JOYCE: Joe Kubert was interested in do- 
ing the project originally, but he chose to 
disassociate himself from it later on down 
the line. 


MARK: Any particular reason? 


JOYCE: That you would have to talk to 
him about, but I understood his reasons 
and I am very glad to have spent time talk- 
ing to him about the project. 


MARK: It's interesting to think of Joe 
Kubert being interested in an anti-war pro- 
ject — a lot of people might look at him 
as sort of glorifying war for a lot of years. 
JOYCE: Well, I approached him because 
I really wanted to exploit the connection. 
I knew what his personal stands were, I 
knew what his career had been, and I told 
him I wanted to exploit the connection. 
One thing that I made very, very clear to 
the people who were to work on the pro- 
ject was what the fallout from working on 
a book like this could be. 


MARK: Not being able to get any further 
comics work for some reason? 


JOYCE: Well. . .I will say that we had 
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Some of the artistic contributor’s statements on why they pitched in to REAL WAR. 


Mike W. Barr (Writer): 

“I contributed to Real War Stories for three reasons: 

“|. My father died a few months before I was born of an injury 
suffered while a member of the armed forces. 

“2. While in college, I received crucial draft counseling from 
The American Friends Service Committee; this is my way of 
paying them back. 

“3. [had never written.a comic book script based on an actual 
personal history, and considered it an interesting technical 
exercise. 

“Please note that I see every movie Clint Eastwood makes and 
like them.” 

Steve Bissette (Artist) 

“For our children, and their children’s children, that they may 
embrace life rather than senseless death; creation instead of 
destruction.” 

Brian Bolland (Artist) 

“| have had no experience of.military life which would pro- 
voke me to make an anti-military statement. Why then, you may 
ask, do I, an Englishman, have the gall to stick my nose into a 
book about the American military? An honest answer would put 
ideology second to professional considerations. | enjoy working 
with Mike Barr (and he can talk me into anything); I've been 
meaning for a while to get some of my work inked by Mark 
Farmer, but also I consider the function of the true artist in 
society to be as an irritant, to slightly upset the comfortable 
popular notion of the way things are. This book will irritate 
certain people, and for that reason I'm glad to be in it.” 

Mark Farmer (Artist): 

“After surviving over 7 years under Margaret Thatcher's dic- 
tatorship (including that cleverly stage-managed, vote-winning 
little affair in the Falklands) I thought few things could still upset 
me. However, working on this project has reminded me of the 
disturbing way people still readily dedicate the one life they have 
to obeying the orders of others in subservitude, all aimed at 
killing other people... voluntary slavery for legalized murder... 
quite pathetic! Let's hope people have a broader view of things 
after reading Real War Stories. 

“(If I was to be totally honest I also see this as one-in-the-eye 
for the Careers Officers at school who ‘suggested’ I consider the 
Police or Armed Forces whenever I mentioned commercial art as 
a means of making a living.)” 

Rebecca Huntington (Artist): 

“I wanted to work in comics that don't sell out. It's hard to 
make money without compromising your ‘principles. I've been 
lucky so far, but I've also been hungry a lot. Most of the jobs I've 
worked are non-traditional for women, so | know something 
about what it’s like for women in the military, having to work 
many times harder just to prove that you can lift, run machinery, 
do the job. 

“I won a lot of marksman(!) awards as a junior member of the 
NRA, but when I grew up I realized that the games we were 
playing were based on a romantic myth of macho heroism.” 

Mark Johnson (Marco Pollo) (Artist): 

“During the 8 years I lived in Guatemala, I loved and admired 
these almost extinct Mayan people who had mastered the art of 
living. I am contributing to this book because the people of 
Central America are being tortured, murdered and starved so 
that we can consume coffee, bananas, beef, etc. at cheap prices.” 


Steve Lelaloha (Artist Writer): 

“(Yes, that's Hawaiian). There were already 50,000 dead and 
half a million would die by the time I got drafted. It was obvious 
the military didn’t have a clue about what to do short of occupy- 
ing the whole country or bombing them back to the Stone Age. 
And I couldn’t ignore the racial hatred clouding the issue, espe- 
cially with my being related to all the ethnic groups in the Pacific 
Ocean. Doing alternative service as a conscientious objector 
allowed me to do something ‘in the best interests of our country’ 
and has prompted me to do this for you.” 

Paul Mavrides (Artist/Back Cover): 

“When I was 15 (in 1967) a bunch of us closed down the 
Akron, Ohio draftboard to protest the war and the draft—we 
were nearly all 15, 16, 17 years old. They locked the doors 
because we were trying to get inside to occupy the building. 
Rather than risk the embarrassment of arresting kids who 
weren't even draft age, they shut down until we left, two days 
later. And I'm still not sorry.” 

Alan Moore (Writer): 

“... Because I have a deep aversion to all forms of violence and 
war, and if I have to explain, I must fall back on the pacifist slogan 
that says ‘A bayonet is an instrument with a worker on either end 
of it!” 

Nancy O’Connor (Colorist): 

“It feels good to be part of a book that works to balance the 
current epidemic of war-glorifying propaganda fantasies such as 
Rambo and Top Gun.” 

. Denny O'Neil (Writer): 

“T've written a lot of comic book stories—something over 700. 
The one included here is a kind of atonement for some others I'm 
not proud of.” 

Sam Parsons (Colorist): 

“My father was a conscientious objector during World War Il. 
This book is important because something is needed to combat 
the powerful military ad campaigns. They are using the same 
psychology to sell us the military that they use to sell us deodor- 
ants, jeeps and blue jeans; and the ads work.” 

Leonard Rifas (Artist Writer): 

“I was 18 in 1969. I remember how confusing it was to wrestle 
with the big questions about war, violence, God, patriotism, 
moral obligation and Viet Nam.” 

John Totleben (Artist): 

“I prefer to let this story speak for itself.” 

Tom Yeates (Artist): 

“Whenever one American is kidnapped by ‘terrorists’ spon- 
sored by Libya, Iran or maybe the USSR, our politicians display 
great, theatrical outrage. Well, throughout much of this decade 
the US sponsored military of Guatemala and El Salvador aver- 
aged about 100 kidnappings a month, and their victims often end 
up tortured to death horribly. Nicaragua doesn’t have this prob- 
lem, for they threw out their corrupt military, who we now call 
‘contras, and send millions to. Nicaragua is a democracy, damn 
it! The floods of refugees coming into the US from Central 
America are not running from the Sandanistas in Nicaragua, but 
the US backed countries of Guatemala and El Salvador. US 
policy in Central America is inhumane, racist and unjust. I was 
raised on American heroes who fought injustice, and | am com- 
pelled to do the same.” 
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ended up rejecting.” “Your husband!” 


this book accepted by two other publishers 
who later got cold feet on it. 

MARK: Why? 

JOYCE: Well, the first publisher. . .I’m 
there saying, ‘‘Here’s the book, I’m pay- 
ing for it, distribute the damn thing so it 
doesn’t end up under my bed with all of 
the AMERICAN SPLENDORs.”’ 
(Laughter. ) I'm saying, ‘‘Here’s the book, 
I'm bringing you Alan Moore and Brian 
Bolland and Mike Barr and Denny 
O'Neil, all of this stuff.’’ This particular 
company was doing a lot of stuff with toys, 
so I said, **I know you say you want it, 
go talk to your toy distributors about the 
kind of book this is going to be, because 
I don’t want the rug pulled out from me 
later.’’ In about three days that was it, it 
was over. 

MARK: The toy people wouldn’t go near 
it? 

JOYCE: Well, their company wouldn’t 
go near it, they thought it was too risky. 
A second publisher said this was great, 
then said they had some editorial pro- 
blems. They said that Alan Moore’s and 
Mike Barr’s scripts weren’t really pro- 
fessional enough, or something like that. 
MARK: They didn’t think that Alan 
Moore’s and Mike Barr's scripts were up 
to professional standards? 

JOYCE: That was the reason they gave 
— I don’t think that was the complete 
reason. I think it’s something else, okay. 
This started with our talking about why 
somebody might choose to bow out. It’s 
real risky to stick your neck out and take 
a political stand, especially if you haven’t 
been doing this for a long time and you’re 
not knowledgeable. There’s always 
somebody out there ready to chop you or 
outsmart you or say you're being used as 
a tool for this group or that group or 
whatever. So, the big thing that I stress- 
ed when I recruited artists and writers was 
making absolutely sure that they made in- 
formed decisions about participating in the 
project. 

They needed to know, for example, that 
the Central Committee for Conscientious 
Objectors is a legally organized non-profit 
organization, which gives them the same 
status as something like a shelter for bat- 
tered women; but like working for a 
shelter for battered women, there are peo- 
ple who will say that a shelter for battered 
women destroys families because it en- 
courages women to leave, and it goes 
against God’s plan for children and 
mothers, and that kind of stuff. There’s 
always going to be that kind of thing. 
Now, my husband, because AMERICAN 
SPLENDOR still doesn’t make big bucks, 
depends on his job at the VA hospital, a 


WHEN I WAS RUNNING, I LOOKED BACK AND SAW PEOPLE 
FALLING DOWN PROM THe SHOTS. ft WAS LCE A 
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While Tom Yeates was storyboarding this scene, a man stopped by to fill his pro- 
pane tanks. The man turned out to be a refugee from the very same massacre. 


government hospital, and we certainly 
talked about whether there would be con- 
sequences in working on this book, and 
what we would do. 

MARK: Harvey didn't have anything to 
do with the book, did he? 

JOYCE: Harvey wrote one of the stories 
that I ended up rejecting. 

MARK: (Laughter.) You rejected your 
husband! - 

JOYCE: He wrote a very good script 
about Central America, but it was 
AMERICAN SPENDOR style. In order 
to orient myself to working in mainstream 
comics, I had to sit down and read lots and 
lots and lots of what was popular — I read 
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lots and lots of X-MEN — to get a sense 
for what could be followed and what 
couldn’t, and it turned out that I ended up 
writing the story in his place. It’s also pro- 
bably not real good for me to be editing 
Harvey, or vice versa. 

MARK: Too subjective? 

JOYCE: It has to do with who does the 
dishes and how they get done. (Laughter.) 
MARK: So, back to the possible 
ramifications. 

JOYCE: I gave potential contributors a 
list of questions that I wanted them to think 
about before signing on. I wanted them 
to talk to people in their families, especial- 
ly anybody who had been in the military, 
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JOYCE: A lot of the common bond, I 
think — besides the fact that I got to them 
and wore ‘em down (laughter) — is that 
people got very charged up about it. They 
knew this was going to be important. It 
was a chance to work in a very different 
way. There were some very different per- 
sonal reasons which came out through 
working on this. Mike Barr talks in the 


MARK: Harvey was talking about this on 
the air with Letterman? 

JOYCE: Yeah, on NBC,. wearing an 
“NBC On Strike’? T-shirt. Harvey 
figured, you know...he’s not real in- 
terested in being a celebrity on talk shows 
— or having a talk show, that’s another 
thing that came up, the fact that he’s turned 
the network down on an offer to have his 
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and I wanted them to talk to their 
employers about the project, and that turn- 
ed out to be important. Some of these peo- 
ple were working for large companies that 
had a few things to say about them doing 
this, even if they were working for free 
on their own time. In some cases, there 
was a little bit of discomfort. Paul 
Mavrides was a hellraiser from jump; in 
fact, he talks in the comic book about, 


when he was 15, helping to shut down the 
Akron draft board — he knew the job was 
dangerous from the start. 

Other people were just wading into this. 
I wanted to make sure that they had a real 
good sense of the book, of the project, 
what was going on, what my intentions 
were. It’s not easy to take an unpopular 
stand, and I know this from working long 
long years on stuff like this. And the other 
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thing is — this is part of why I indicated 
that we would have everybody make a per- 
sonal statement on the inside cover of the 
book, because not all of us agree on every 
issue — some of us are anti- 
interventionists, some of us are outright 
pacifists, and none of us work for CCCO. 
I didn’t work for CCCO, I did this for 
free. 

MARK: What was the common bond? 
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book about his father, for example. Mike 
also talks about the creative challenge of 
working with nonfiction, somebody tell- 
ing you a story face-to-face and then put- 
ting that into a story form. Bill 
Sienkiewicz sounded interested, and then 
when he began to realize what it was, it 
got real interesting to him. 

I think for most of the people working 
in the mainstream it was just very 
refreshing to be told ‘‘hands off, go all the 
way with the idea.’ A real good exam- 
ple is Tom Yeates’s TIME SPIRITS 
stories, where he’s got him running around 
in Guatemala, and he’s trying — just like 
Harvey did the other night on LATE 
NIGHT — to cram in something of 
political content, make some sort of com- 
ment; but he’s still working with people 
who travel in time, he’s got Jimi Hendrix 
running around the jungle and all of this 
stuff. Also, a lot of the censorship stuff 
was going on, so this was also the idea 
of being able to work ‘‘hands off’? — 
although I don’t believe that when you 
look at the comic... there are some 
scenes that are raw in terms of what we 
are showing, but there’s nothing really 
tasteless or extreme. We don’t even have 
any ‘‘fucks.’" It wasn’t necessary, we 
didn’t need to do that; we were all able 
to write without putting ‘‘motherfucker’’ 
or something like that in it. 

MARK: What Harvey was doing on LATE 
NIGHT, what's the connection with that 
and the anti-war book? 

JOYCE: Well, Harvey was being inter- 
viewed by Letterman and it was 
lightweight banter, and he had decided he 
wanted to talk about G.E., which owns 
NBC, and the fact that the NBC News has 
yet to carry the story that’s all over the 
papers, in Ohio at least, about the fact that 
there was a report released that shows that 
G.E. knowingly let bum nuclear reactors 
loose in Ohio. Their own engineer said not 
to do it, and they said they'd figure it out 
later, kind of cut a deal with the NRC. 
MARK: So General Electric owns NBC 
and — 

JOYCE: And NBC has not reported 
anything negative about this company, 
which is one of the biggest defense con- 
tractors around. 


own show. But he is interested in shak- 


ing people up about what the hell’s going 


on. He kind of refers to it as putting the 
fox in the hen house to take care of the 
chickens, ‘cause you’ve got G.E. taking 
care of the news. 
MARK: What was the connection to 
REAL WAR STORIES? 
JOYCE: It’s the connection in trying to 
make a topical issue part of what your do- 
ing. In REAL WAR STORIES we were 
able to turn very loose. You’re very very 
free when you're working within the con- 
text of ‘‘tell the truth, tell the story the way 
it was told." 
MARK: So Eclipse finally picked up the 
book. 
JOYCE: They’ve been terrific, and as a 
result we are going to be doing two other 
| with them. It’s my intention to very 


i é i 
very slowly do books of this sort for dif- 
ferent non-profit organizations. 
MARK: So Eclipse liked it enough to 
make you the offer to go ahead and do 
some more similar projects? 

JOYCE: I bring the projects to Eclipse. 
What happened was Lou Ann took Xerox 


Above: Mike Barr, at the CCCO office during the time he was writing the story 
of Tim Merrill, below. For more of Tim’s story, see the following pages. 
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tlement for Karen Silkwood’s family.” 


organizations that I respect who have 
needs, whether it’s information dissemina- 
tion or fund-raising or other needs, to part- 
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0 


WASN'T TOLD THAT UNTIL | 
1 WAS IN THE NAVY TOO 
DEEP TO GET OUT. 


"SURE. THE RECRUITER GIVES YOLLA LIST 
OF THINGS TO BRING TO CAMP ~~ PERSONAL 
ITEMS, SOAP, THINGS LIKE THAT... BUT AS 


demonstration in May, and people with the 
Christic Institute saw it and asked how 
much it would cost to do a comic book 
of this sort, to popularize the story that 
they have of the secret team and the La 
Penca bombing. This was terrific. This is 
an organization that’s really shaking things 
down. 

MARK: The Christic Institute, what is 
that? 

JOYCE: They’re an interfaith public law 
office, and the chief legal counsel, Dan- 
ny Sheehan, was one of the guys who 
defended THE NEW YORK TIMES in 
The Pentagon Papers case. He also 
defended United Artists when LAST 
TANGO IN PARIS was called obscene in 
Idaho, and he’s defended some people 
from the American Indian Movement. 
Where they began to make a name for 
themselves was when they went out and 
got a $1.4 million settlement for Karen 
Silkwood’s family. I have to say, putting 
this into perspective, they got $1.4 million 
for Karen Silkwood’s family; this is an 
organization where everybody gets paid 
the same rate, they were all making 
$9,000 a year from the top lawyer down 
to the janitor — I think they’ve gone up 
to $15,000 by now — and this is one of 
the reasons why I respect and admire them 
so much. After Christic did the Karen 
Silkwood case, they went after the 
Greensboro police department and the 
Greensboro Ku Klux Klan — 

MARK: North Carolina? 

JOYCE: In North Carolina, when the 
civil rights activists down there were 
murdered. Even though nobody was ever 
found guilty of the murders, they got a 
large settlement for the family. They also 
did the first — 

MARK: Who paid the settlement if 
nobody was ever found guilty? 
JOYCE: The police department and the 
Klan, was my understanding — you'll 
have to double-check with them — for 
negligence, I believe. Then anyway, they 
did the first Sanctuary case, and while they 
were doing the first Sanctuary case, they 
started hearing all of these really crazy 
stories about drugs and ammo going up 
and down Central America. So, my next 
book will be about their investigation and 
how they found out about this secret team, 
which resulted in a federal lawsuit against 
Shackley, Secord, and all of these other 
guys, alleging 25 years of murder, gun- 
running, drugs, the whole bit, all around 
the world, not just Central America. The 
Christic Institute is pressing this lawsuit, 
for a newsman who was a victim in the 
La Penca bombing at a news conference 
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the same thing had happened to him. 


in Costa Rica a couple of years ago, where 
among other things they found out that 
CIA and ex-CIA people had recruited this 
guy to bomb this conference, and the next 
hit this guy was supposed to do was the 
U.S. ambassador to Costa Rica, to make 
it look like the Sandanistas did it. 

MARK: And one of the people who was 


a victim in the bombing has pressed for 
this lawsuit? 

JOYCE: He was a journalist. He was bad- 
ly wounded and all of his equipment was. 
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AND IT'S GONE. 


CCR SEIEICATION OFFICE 


MANAGEMENT SPECIALIST 
AND OTHER MENIAL JOBS. 


“THAT WAS ONE OF THE 
FIRST OF ALOT OF 
CASUAL COMPROMISES 


SEEM SO BAD AT 
FIRST. EITHER." 


A high school guidance counsellor who turned down REAL WAR STORIES, said 
he had a private practice client who burst into tears reading this story, because 


destroyed; that’s his means of making a 
living. Under the RICO laws, if you get 
your form of livelihood interfered with by 
something like kidnapping or murder or 
like that, not only can you bring charges 
about that specific incident — in this case 
the bombing — but anything that’s related. 
It’s got very, very broad powers. So, 
here's this. very courageous law office 
smart enough to say, ‘‘Okay, since the 
cops aren’t going to find out who killed 
all of these people, we can file a civil suit 
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” BY THAT TIME, MY OPINIONS 
MAD BECOME CONVICTIONS 
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~= 1 SAID NC 


LTHINK THEY 
PURPOSELY WITH- 
HELD THAT AT THE 
RECRUITING STAGE. 


SURE, 
BUT | PASSED ~- THEY PROBABLY 
THOUGHT IP 'COME AROLIND’ LATER. 


'GREASED,” THEY 
Ate er, Wr TSC com MMON 


against them.’’ This is the Christic In- 
stitute, they've been digging this stuff up. 
It’s a pretty exciting story. That’s the next 
comic book I’m working on. There will 
also be a sequel to REAL WAR 
STORIES. 

MARK: What does it feel like to be work- 
ing in the mainstream and trying to say 
some ‘not-popular things? 

JOYCE: Well, I have absolutely no com- 
mercial stake in the mainstream, it’s not 
something that I work in... 

MARK: For money? 

JOYCE: No, I’m not working for money. 
I was a dealer at one time, I co-owned two 


<< a 
THERE WAS NEVER ANY 


SAILOR LYING ON 
THE FLOOR, 


SOBBING. HE'D. 
BEEN VIOLATED... 


OFFICIALLY IT DOESN'T HAPPEN, 
# F COURSE. BLT IT DOES. 


stores. I’m not threatened personally, but 
it happens to be the way a lot of friends 
of mine make their living. I think that it 
says a lot for the medium that such very 
important news stories — especially this 
Christic one — are becoming a valid way 
to use comics. I think what I’m doing is 
comics as journalism. And, I also think 
that a lot of people in comics, you know, 
are bright, are compassionate, are 
idealistic, but the way that they’re work- 
ing right now affords them no outlet. What 
I would like to do, and what I would see 
myself as doing over the next couple of 
years, is working with causes, nonprofit 
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ner them with creative people, artists and 
writers, to create books that get the word 
out and in turn afford comic-book writers 
and artists this chance to work with the 
sort of freedom that underground comics 
have had, but with all of the advantages 
the mainstream has. There have been plen- 
ty of other books that have touched on 
these issues and more, coming out of the 
underground, but it’s always sort of 
hampered by this ‘‘poor and dirty’’ im- 
age; you know, good art, really good 
writing, good color, good reproduction, 
that’s what's different about this book. 
MARK: What about changes that it’s 
preaching or propaganda? 

JOYCE: I don’t think that we're 
necessarily preaching, because I'm not 
really talking about propaganda. See, I 
want to hold the line with making 
everything factual. I’m going to stick to 
non-fiction and to the same rule of thumb 
that says we don’t alternate, we don't 
dilute. Now, there is very, very conscious 
pre-selection in the kinds of stories we 
chose to put in REAL WAR STORIES. 
We chose to tell stories that have not been 
told in this medium at any other time, in 
any other way. I don’t consider that pro- 
paganda, because you put this book on the 
shelf with all of the others, okay — it’s 
just one of many, many books. 
MARK: How is REAL WAR being 
received? 

JOYCE: The book has been on sale for 
about a week and I can’t find it anywhere. 
I just came back from New York, it sold 
out. That’s either great or it means that 
people under ordered and don’t unders- 
tand what it’s about. It’s making people 
think. It’s making people ry out and ask 
questions and find out more. I'll tell you 
about one incident: Lou Ann shéwed 
copies of REAL WAR STORIES at a con- 
ference of guidance counsellors to talk 
about bringing it into the schools, and 
many of them thought because of the 
strong content that they would have dif- 
Jficulty bringing it in, particularly because 
one of the stories showed this very sadistic 
form of ritual hazing that they do on the 
submarines. One of the counsellors who 
turned it down said that he had a client in 
private practice who was having difficul- 
ty adjusting after returning from the Navy, 
and the guy read the story and he burst 
into tears, started crying, and said that had 
happened to him. He had never ‘told 
anybody about it before. So, if it’s mak- 
ing it possible for one person to talk about 
it, I think the book’s doing its job. | 
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“The U.S. is involved in preparing for 


wars all over the planet right now.’ 


tention readers: The single most 
important book you read this 
year may be a comic! 

Lou Ann Merkle works for the Central 
Committee for Conscientions Objectors, 
(CCCO), which was founded in 1948 as 
a@ way to prepare young people for the 
draft. Those of you of age, I recommend 
contacting CCCO at the address given 
later in this interview. 

As a comics reader, writer and editor 
1 get a lot of my kicks observing violent 
struggles between good and evil. But I try 
to keep my eyes open also to the real-life 
violent struggles perpetrated every day in 
the name of “‘protecting our country."" 


LOU 
ANN 


MERKLE 


In the course of her job, Lou Ann has 
met thousands of survivors of these real- 
life struggles, and REAL WAR STORIES 
is her way of bringing a handful of them 
to you, adopted by top writers and artists. 
Nothing like it has ever been done before, 
and it’s all aimed at you, the comics 
reader of an age where it's not too late 
to make a difference. I'll let Lou Ann tell 
you. 


MARK BORAX: Tell me about REAL 
WAR STORIES. Tell me about yourself. 
LOU ANN MERKLE: I’m an artist. I 
studied international relations for three 
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years and got a degree in it. Out of my 
love for life, I started looking at nuclear 
war and all of the wars of intervention go- 
ing on, got really curious, and realized 
with all of the books I was reading I might 
as well just get a degree in it. So, I went 
to school and got a degree, graduated cum 
laude from John Carroll University in 
Cleveland, Ohio. What happened at that 
point was I was reading a lot of books 
written by the grunts in Vietnam, their per- 
sonal stories. It was heartbreaking. I read 
where they’d be walking through the rice 
paddies, going through villages, and they 
saw the rice farmers; and they were us- 
ing the highest technology weapons, you 
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distinctive logo — 


MIND CONTROLLED 


Four titles. 


+ MICRA is an acronym for 
Mind Controlled Remote Autom- 
aton. It is also one heck of a good 
comic book by Lamar Waldron 
and Ted Boonthanakit. Thi 
12-issue limited series a 
crippled woman who can pi 
her consciousness into an 
automaton (see the title). 


Comics Interview 
So far, there are only four 


Grade: A. 


™ 
REMOTE AUTOMATON 


* Aristocratic X-traterrestrial 
Time-Traveling Thieves (X- 
Thieves for short) has had two 
first issues, which is annoying to 
indexers and compilers of price 
guides, but the bright, sprightly 
scripts by Henry Vogel and the 
appropriately humorous art of 
Mark Propst make up for that. 
One of the main features of this 
comic book is that, like the Mad 
comic books, th 


verse forming — disaster immi- 
nent!” 

The Southern Knights make a 
guest appearance in the second 
first issue, in which the X- 
Tl steal the formula for 
original Coca-Cola. This is one 
of the best of the funny comic 
books (and one of the handful 
that really is funny). 


Grade: A. 


+I haven’t seen the last couple 
of issues of Southern Knights yet 
but, unless the series has gone 
radically downhill since #16, 
this is still one of the best and 
most original of all the super- 
groups. Grade: A. 


+ While Comics Interview is not 
a comic book, I think I can 
squeeze in a recommendation. 
‘This excellent publication gives 
a well-rounded view of the 
industry, with interviews with 
writers, pencillers, inkers, letter- 
ers, colorists, and others. 


titles from David Anthony 
Kraft’s publishing company, but 
1 like all of them. 


‘That is a much-too-simplified 
summation of a rich, complex SF 
novel in comic-book form. Ted's 
art has been compared to many 
a different American artists (none 
of whose work Ted has seen; he 
was born in Thailand and grew 
up in Africa) and is remarkably 
clear and exciting. 


Naturally, your interest in an 
issue will depend on who is being 
interviewed, but there have been 
40 issues of Comics Interview 
and no totally dull ones — not 
even the G./. Joe issue. Grade: 
A. 
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know, after they had been incredibly well 
programmed to destroy, seek out and 
engage. Many of the guys that fought over 
there had no idea what they were getting 
into, and when they did find out it made 
them sick! I remember laying in bed, cry- 
ing and asking, ‘‘What’s the problem, 
what's the solution?”’ Ignorance was the 
problem, the solution was education. So, 
I started the Draft and Military Education 
Project, working with veterans in the high 
schools. In order to counteract the RAM- 
BO/TOP GUN type of stuff, what we 
needed was experience, so I worked with 
vets in the high schools. Those kids would 
be amazed! The vets would tell them this 
is what napalm does, this is what a B-52 
bomber does — 

MARK: These kids were in the high 
schools in the Ohio area? 

LOU ANN: That’s right, Cleveland. 
MARK: They'd come out totally blown 
away when real vets told them what it was 
really all about? 

LOU ANN: That's absolutely right. So, 
I would want to leave them something, 
you know, but all of the literature from 
the peace movement is very dry, it’s like 
wall-to-wall words. So, I put together what 
I considered to be the essence of what any 
kid who was going to register for the draft 
or enlist in the military needed; it turned 
out to be 250 pages. It was beautiful in 
a sense, it was poetry and photographs and 
personal statements. It was eclectic. I took 
clippings from newspapers, poetry from 
veterans, collages — 

MARK: Fiction? 

LOU ANN: No, it was more directly like 
either what the veterans had to say or what 
the peace movement had produced in 
terms of explaining the military. I looked 
at six different categories, starting with 
issues of conscience. Start with your heart, 
what is it that you're willing to do? If 
you’re willing to kill and die — for what 
cause? If you're saying it’s for democracy 
or for freedom and justice, let's get clear 
what you’re going to deal with. 
MARK: Know what you're getting into? 
LOU ANN: That's right. And then I said 
let's apply conscience, we'll look at Viet- 
nam; so I had a section on Vietnam. I also 
had one on Central America, since we're 
involved in war there. I had one on 
military life, what's the reality of military 
life. 

MARK: You did this in order to find a 
way to give the kids you were talking to 
something to take home? 

LOU ANN: Absolutely. The military 
spends over a billion dollars on recruiting 
every year, and they get 500,000 recruits 
a year. 
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“I worked with vets in the high schools.” 


MARK: You wanted to present another 
side to the stuff the military was giving 
them? 

LOU ANN: The military message is the 
military is going to offer you a job and 
education, I always like to contrast the idea 
that the military is trying to say your needs 
are to pay for college or to get job train- 
ing, because the main point is that the 
military has its own mission, to prepare 
for and engage in wars. The fact is that 
the United States is involved in preparing 


for wars all over the planet right now, like 
in Central America. 

MARK: Wars of intervention? 

LOU ANN: And also the nuclear war 
preparations. A war of intervention is 
when any nation intervenes in or invades 
another country — either by fighting by 
proxy, supplying arms and military advice 
and so on, or going in and fighting what 
would be a guerilla war, like Vietnam. 
That's going on in El Salvador, Honduras, 
Nicaragua today. 


Tim Merrill found out the hard way about the truth behind the Navy’s career 
training promises. 
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“We lost, but were not overrun with communists.” 


In May, there was this Operation Solid 
Shield where 50,000 U.S. troops did a 
mock invasion of Central America; every 
single branch of the military was 
represented. This is real heavy. A lot of 
kids enlist thinking, ‘‘Coast Guard, that’s 
safe, we'll patrol the waters.” Or they'll 
enlist in the National Guard to protect their 
state. No way! The National Guard is in 
Central America all of the time. In the past 
four years, the United States has built or 
upgraded ten new air bases in Honduras, 
we've built roads linking the air bases, so 
that is our command center. From those 
air bases we might have placed, I think, 
5,000 troops in Honduras for war games 
— that’s what they call them. 

At the same time, the Navy is patroll- 
ing the Pacific and Atlantic up and down 
EI Salvador, Nicaragua, Guatemala. At 
the same time, you’ve got airplanes 
crisscrossing the countries. The point, of 
course, is that we are intimidating El 
Salvador and Nicaragua. But for a young 
person, you know — see, this is the point 
— will a young person who enlists for, 
like, electronics training actually get that 
electronic training? Answer, 3.2% of the 
people who enlist get electronics training. 
Question: is that applicable to civilian life? 
Not necessarily, because a lot of the equip- 
ment is strictly military. 

MARK: So it’s all bullshit? 


LOU ANN MERKLE 


LOU ANN: Well, it’s manipulation, that’s 
what I would say. It’s manipulation deter- 
mined on what a young person needs. 
They have real needs: they really need a 
job, they réally need an education and a 
way to pay for school. I’ve seen recruiters 
say to kids, ‘*You don’t want to burden 
your parents with the cost of college, 
right!’ — and the kids go, ‘“You bet, you 
bet!’’ So the military says, ‘“We’ll offer 
you $25,000, a scholarship!’’ Well, who’s 
going to ask about Central America? 
T'll tell you a story, okay. I met a guy 
who enlisted in the military because he 
wanted to become a policeman. When he 
got out of. high school he wanted to be a 
policeman, but the police force wouldn’t 
take him because he was too young, he 
wasn’t 21 years old. The Army recruiter 
told him they'd give him MP training, and 
when he got out he’d be way ahead. So 
I asked, ‘‘Well, did you get your MP 
training?’’ He said yeah, he got it. And 
then he said, *‘But it’s really strange, I’ve 
got MP training, but they gave me this 
M16 and now they've got me out in the 
field most of the time. I’m training in In- 
fantry.’’ This sort of thing happens all the 
time. So, we talked for awhile and, even- 
tually, he said he’d been based in Hon- 
duras — this was before Operation Solid 
Shield — and he said, “‘It’s really strange. 
In Tegucigalpa, the capital city, first of 
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ALMOST UNRECOGNIZABLE, RoRRIECy” 
RED, THER THROATS SLIT. 


all you can see poverty and wealth, kind 
of right next to each other, and secondly 
there are signs everywhere that say 
“Yankee Go Home, Americans Not 
Welcome.’ If we're. helping them then 
why don’t they want us there?’’ That’s 
where it clicked for me. During Vietnam 
the same damn thing happened. 

The second thing that happened, I read 
a newspaper headline: U.S. TROOPS 
BARRED FROM BARS IN HON- 
DURAS. That means bomb threats. The 
first thing they’re going to do is try to talk 
to you, ‘‘Please leave us alone.’’ The se- 
cond thing they’re going to do is they’re 
going to kill you. And, it’s these young 
people who are enlisting for jobs who are 
going to have to pay the price. 

The third thing that’s going on down 
there, then, is a few months later I saw 
that U.S. troops are ferrying Honduran 
troops to the border with Nicaragua, 
where the Contras are lined up. These 
young kids who joined up to get a job are 
getting embroiled in this war. 

That's what REAL WAR STORIES is 
about, and we haven't even gotten to the 
point yet. To me, the question isn’t how 
many weapons do the Russians have and 
how many weapons do we have, or how 
many weapons do the Sandanistas have 
and how many do we have — the ques- 
tion is what is the war about. Why? Why 
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LOU ANN MERKLE 


“More Vietnam vets have committed suicide 


than were killed in the Vietnam War” 


are we fighting? We need to ask that ques- 
tion very genuinely. The Vietnam War 
showed us that fighting doesn’t solve 
anything. We /ost that war and we were 
not overrun with communists. We were 


it, and the fact was there was no good 
reason. Another reason why I do this work 

Be ee is that over 60,000 veterans have commit- 
CANE FROM Ml. OVER TO GATHER IN THE PLAZA AND T STOPPED THERE ON MY WAY HOME FROM SCHOOL. ted suicide since their return home, that’s 


the invaders, you know. 

MARK: What would you have instead of 
the current military-industrial complex? 
What would you put in its place? 


more than died in Vietnam. 

MARK: Your saying more Vietnam vets 
have committed suicide than were killed 
in the Vietnam War? 


LOU ANN: I would use our wealth, our 
talent, our resources, for alleviating the 
suffering in the world. If people are 
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LOU ANN: That's right. There are a lot 
of people who argue about the statistics, 
and with the military keeping the statistics 
— the VA — it’s very hard to prove; but 
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hungry in El Salvador — and their children 
are starving to death — I would want to 
work to make sure that they owned their 
own land, so they could grow their own 
crops, so they could feed their children. 
MARK: Instead of making the country 
Uncle Sam's benevolent nieces and 
nephews, depending on us for handouts, 
Setting it up so that they can take care of 
themselves? 

LOU ANN: Well, there is a myth, you 
know, that says they need to be taken care 
of. The fact of the matter is, in El 
Salvador, for instance, fourteen families 
own like 98% of the land — 2% of the 
people. The rest of the people go out and 
work on the land, they grow coffee, sugar, 
bananas for export. A few people are get- 
ting rich while these people’s kids starve 
to death. What they want is land reform. 
So, they organize for land reform, and a 
military that the United States trained goes 
out and kills them. That’s real hard to 
believe, but it’s the truth. I just saw on 
TV the other night that Ford Motor Com- 
pany moved a plant out of Michigan — 
bad union labor there where the people 
were getting $20 an hour — they moved 
it to Mexico where the people make less 
than a dollar an hour. That’s what it’s 
about! It’s about U.S. companies. So, peo- 
ple get unemployed here, and when 
they’re unemployed they join the military, 
and they go down and they kill these peo- 
ple who also don’t want to work for that 
pittance. 

MARK: So, you're saying they take the 
jobs away and people have no place to 
work, they join up and wind up protecting 
the plants where the jobs are, from the 
people there who don't want to be 
exploited. 

LOU ANN: That's right. 

MARK: You see it as a destructive cycle 
that reinforces itself. 

LOU ANN: That’s right. 

MARK: And you envision REAL WAR 
STORIES as a little drop in the bucket to 
try and offset that cycle in some way? 
LOU ANN: I'm saying to young people: 
“It is not your parents, it is not the 
recruiters, it is not your teachers, it is not 


Tom Yeates’ layout, and finished page by Tom and Mark Johnson, from ‘‘A Long 
Time Ago & Today” the real story of Felipe, an El Salvadorian refugee. 


anybody but you who is going to put your 
life on the line. If you are going to enlist, 
watch yourself. Find out what you're 
reaching for. If you're reaching for a way 
to pay for college, if you're reaching for 
away to get training, you have to know 
that the military is not there as a vocational 
training institution, or as an education in- 
stitution. They are there to protect ‘the na- 
tional interests,’ meaning economic in- 
terests overseas, and they're ready to do 
that by killing people.’’ 


All I’m doing is saying, *‘America, find 
your heart, find your conscience, find your 
compassion; read and think.’’ During 
Vietnam, a lot of people ended up feeling 
like they were the other side, like they 
were the radicals, they were outside of the 
American system. I’m not content to be 
“outside the American system.’ I am 
America. I am a child of America. It’s like 
I saw SUPERMAN IV, you know, and 
he’s on this ‘Quest for Peace,’’ I was 
delighted — yea, Superman! 
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We are for justice, we are one planet, 
and we can be inspired by the things like 
‘We Are the World.’’ Let’s feed the 
hungry. Let’s use our wealth and our talent 
to care for each other. 

I guess I got really moved because I’m 
an artist and I have a lot of empathy. I 
don’t know if I’m different from most peo- 
ple, but when I look at a film and I see 
a bullet go into somebody, I cry. 

I read a story about Vietnam where 
these guys were pinned down in an am- 
bush in a rice paddy. The medic was rip- 
ping up his fatigues to make bandages, and 
it was in the monsoon season so it was a 
drenching downpour, and then night fell 


and the snipers kept them pinned down all 
night. They described the scene where 
there were just sucking leaches all over 
their bodies, and they are these beautiful, 
young, strong, idealistic American kids 
who knew nothing about why they were 
killing rice farmers, but it was their legs 
that were blown to bits, it was they who 
were dying. I remember reading that and 
thinking, ‘‘This medic is going to give 
every ounce of energy he has, rip up his 
clothes to the ? degree, and what is the 
American public going to do in terms of 
extending itself?’’ Those kids should not 
have to be in that rice paddy killing other 
people unless there was a good reason for 


in my personal work on the local level I 
can’t tell you how many times I’ve been 
to the hospital visiting guys who have at- 
tempted suicide, or have worked with peo- 
ple whose friends or relatives have com- 
mitted suicide. It’s not uncommon. 
MARK: What is your official title at the 
Central Committee for Conscientious 
Objectors? 

LOU ANN: Youth Outreach Program 
Director. 

MARK: So, you're still doing what you 
started out doing in Ohio in the high 
schools, but on a larger level now? 
LOU ANN: Yes. The neat thing is that 
all across the country people are doing 
this. Just out of being driven out of my 
own heart, from seeing the militarism just 
dragging another generation into war, I 
said no and worked with vets to go into 
the schools to talk to kids, and I thought 
I was the only person doing that. I got on 
the national level and discovered there's 
over 200 groups springing up all across 
the country. Veterans For Peace, Inc. has 
branches in, like, 30 states. Vietnam Vets 
Against the War — they’re constantly go- 
ing to the schools. It’s like with whatever 
resources they've got people are saying, 
“*Please wake up, there’s ag ambush up 
ahead!"" r] 

MARK: So CCCO is one of the 21 
groups? id 
LOU ANN: CCCO is a national organiza- 
tion, what I'm talking about here are local 
groups. 

MARK: Does CCCO help to coordinate 
any of these activities? 

LOU ANN: Yes. I see my job as two 
things. I produce literature and resources 
to support the local people in conveying 
these messages that the military is not 
about jobs and education, it’s about mak- 
ing war; and there is another way, peace 
is the way. The other thing I do is net- 
working, so all of the other veterans 
groups and educators and peace activists 
groups around the country doing this kind 
of work have a place to come together and 
help each other. 

MARK: Is it growing? 

LOU ANN: The movement is growing on 
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local levels, regionally and nationally, in 
various cross-constituencies of conscien- 
tious objection, veterans organizations, 
Central America activists and so on. In 
1988, we're going to be having a national 
consultation, where we'll get to know one 
another, and then we'll break up into 
regional conferences, where we'll share 
with each other the kinds of programs 
we're doing, determine what our needs 
are, do some training, and develop 
materials. There's curricula developed that 
look at the militarism and alternatives. 
We're not satisfied with using violence as 
a way of solving problems, because we 
know the problems are about hunger, 
about justice, about self-determination. 
The people of El Salvador and Nicaragua 
are just like us, they don’t want someone 
telling them how to run their country, and 
we have to respect that. Otherwise we're 
going to die, and they're going to die. 
CCCO's actual roots are conscientious 
objection, so it’s centered around the draft. 
In 1980, when Jimmy Carter reinstituted 
draft registration, most young people had 
no idea what the draft was. Because it was 
just signing your name, it’s like a 
bureaucratic process, why worry about it. 
MARK: Also, when they were having kids 
apply for financial aid at colleges, they 
were having to sign little things that 
said. ..what was it, something about if 
they were drafted they would go? 
LOU ANN: No, you had to prove that you 
had registered for the draft, or you 
couldn't get financial aid. 
MARK: That seems 
unconstitutional. 
LOU ANN: It is. It’s punishment before 
you've been tried. 
MARK: Do those kids have the right to 
still get that financial aid without having 
to sign that? 
LOU ANN: No. The way it is today, you 
have to have registered for the draft or you 
don’t get financial aid for college, you 
can’t get a civil service job, you can’t par- 
ticipate in job training programs. 
MARK: God, that's blackmail. 
LOU ANN: It is, that’s exactly what it is. 
The worst part is that it breaks down peo- 
ple’s will to deal with it. Many young peo- 
ple look at it and shrug their shoulders and 
say, ‘‘Well, I have to do it."’ The Selec- 
tive Service has an ad campaign that says, 


really 


law.’* They have another one that says, 
‘*What’s behind draft registration?’’ And 
they literally say, “‘Nothing.”’ That’s why 
on the back cover of REAL WAR 
STORIES we got Joey Cavalieri and Paul 
Mavrides to draw out this incredible strip 
which shows that if the President were to 
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registration. 


declare a draft today, in as little as ten 
days, if you receive your mailgram tell- 
ing you to report for induction, you could 
be on your way to boot camp. Kiss your 
mom good-bye, that is it. 

MARK: You could be getting shot at in 
two months. 

LOU ANN: Yes! And the Selective Ser- 


vice says they cannot provide any infor- 
mation about the system and the alter- 
natives. You have rights, you have op- 
tions, but no one knows what they are! If 
you received a mailgram, okay, at that 
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moment you would have to send in your 
papers. Where do you get your papers? 
What papers are you talking about? Most 
people have no idea. It should be at the 
Post office. Is it at the post office? No. 
Why? They can’t afford it, they say — but 
they can afford to advertise, *‘What's 
behind draft registration? Nothing.”” 

That kind of misleading, manipulating 
approach to young people totally 
disregards the fact that these people are 
the ones who are going to be losing their 
lives, and for what? 


“He didn’t want to join a military making 
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The story of Andy Mager, depicted by Denny O’Neil and Steve Leialoha. Andy spent time in prison for draft resisting. Since 
1980, hundreds of thousands of others have not registered, either — but only twenty have been indicted. 


MARK: So let's say I get the letter and 
I'm in the draft, what could I do instead 
of going along with it? 

LOU ANN: If you've registered for the 
draft — that’s the only way you would 
receive your mailgram — the minute you 
receive it, it’s going to say that you're 
classified available for military service. If 
you want to be reclassified, you have to 
fill in these forms that you have to get at 
the post office. The first thing you should 
do is find a draft counsellor, because you 
need help. 

MARK: How do you find one? 

LOU ANN: Write to CCCO, 2208 South 
St., Philadelphia, PA 19146, or P.O. Box 
42249, San Francisco, CA 94142. 
MARK: Do priests and rabbis and others 
know about these things? 

LOU ANN: Yes. A lot of people who 
were around during the Vietnam War 
might have kept up on it. The laws are 
constantly changing, they're still chang- 
ing today, and the regulations are still a 
mess. 

MARK: So, the first thing you do is get 
a draft counsellor? 

LOU ANN: Absolutely, because it’s 
downright complicated. You've got to find 
somebody who is going to work it through 
with you. Now, Selective Service is sup- 
posed to have what's called the INFOR- 


MATION FOR REGISTRANTS booktet. 
It’s supposed to be at the post office. 
They’re not there now because they're in 
the middle of rewriting the regulations. 
They used to have what was called Form 
9 in that booklet, and thar is the form you 
would fill out for reclassification. It tells 
you what your rights and options are — 
CO status, medical, sole surviving son, 
different things. But each one is very 
specific, you know. A lot of people think 
if you are the only son then you can get 
out, but that’s not true. Your father or 
mother or brother had to have died as a 
result of military service, so it’s more 
complicated. 

MARK: What if I just don’t want to 
register for the draft? What are my 
options? 

LOU ANN: Well, we already mentioned 
that if you don’t register, you don’t get 
financial aid for college. There are peo- 
ple raising money to support ‘‘non- 
registrants.’* The point is — whether you 
go into the military, whether you register 
for the draft, whether you don’t register 
— you have to pay the price. 

MARK: So, you might as well investigate 
the options? 


LOU ANN: That's right. Well over a half- 
a-million young people haven't registered 
for the draft; only 18 have been pro- 
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secuted. The longest prison sentence was 
six months. They don’t want to prosecute 
young people, what they want is to get you 
to sign up. Without question, they want 
to stifle dissent, they want to stifle 
resistance. They want to get you to go, 
“It’s too much hassle to pay attention to 
this, it’s only bureaucratic, I’m just sign- 
ing my name, it’s no big deal,’ shrug your 
shoulders and go on with your life. Bam, 
the draft happens and you're sucked into 
it before you know it. You're dead meat. 
If we stay ignorant, we pay the price. 
MARK: Really what you're talking about 
are ways in which people don't have to 
give their power away, they can take the 
power back. 

LOU ANN: It’s about being strong. We're 
strong enough in this country, we're 
wealthy enough, we don’t have to rely on 
the cheap labor of other people in order 
to be content. Also, young people get out 
of high school and wonder how they're 
going to pay for college, or they don’t 
really know what they want to do with 
their lives, and the military is right there 
saying they'll build your self-esteem, let 
you be all that you can be. Know that it’s 
already in your heart, the military can’t 
give that to,you. Nobody can give that to 
you; you have to live it. If you give over 
your power to the military, you're going 
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to be in their hands 24 hours a day for 
eight years. So what are. you. afraid of? 
MARK: How is REAL WAR STORIES 
working out? 

LOU ANN: I got a phone call the other 
night from a young man who saw REAL 
WAR STORIES and he picked it up and 
he read it, he called at ten in the evening 
and we talked for an hour and a half. He 
told me that he had been wanting to enlist 
for the past five years — he’s like 17 years 
old — the recruiters were in his school and 
some of his best friends had just enlisted, 
and he had taken the tests and was ready 
to go. And he said he got REAL WAR 
STORIES and he read it, and then he said 


I'M PROUD TO BE HERE 
ANP STANDING UP FOR WHAT 
I BELIEVE IN- 


T ASK YOU To BREAK 
OUT OF YOUR NORMAL. 


ITS SUICIDAL? 


he reread it and reread it and reread it. He 
kept reading it, because he just couldn’t 
believe it. He would read the Tim Mer- 
rill story, ‘‘The Elite of the Fleet,”’ and 
he’d say, ‘*Well, I'm not a black guy and 
I'm not going to enlist in the Navy so that 
story doesn’t apply to me.’’ He’d read 
Nancy’s story and he’d say, ‘‘Well, I’m 
not a woman so that story doesn’t apply 
to me.”’ He'd read the Vietnam story and 
say, *‘Ah, that was Vietnam, that has 
nothing to do with me. The war is over, 
I’m not going to worry about that.’’ And 
then he realized that he was just rationaliz- 
ing for himself, but the fact was that the 
comic book was making him think. 


aa 


ie cron Fe ee 
a profit off of keeping people oppressed.” 


What he told me was that he really cared 
about people, and he said it was very scary 
to him, what we were saying. In the Viet- 
nam story Bill Ehrhart comes right out 
and bluntly says that the information that 
he had based his decision on had been bad 
information. You know, he talked about 
THE PENTAGON PAPERS coming out, 
saying that the American people had been 
lied to, and that he felt he had been sent 
by murderers and liars to kill rice farmers. 
He really trusted his government and he 
put himself on the line, and he ended up 
going to Vietnam and having to kill that 
kid with the hand grenade, and he still has 
troubled memories of that. 
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LOVE AND ROCKETS 


he pure and essential crackle of 
comicbooks at their best runs through 
these pages. Accept no substitutes. 
—ALAN MOORE (Swamp Thing) 


«‘The Hernandez Brothers are extend- 
ing the parameters of the comic book 


form as an expressive artform. . .’” 
—KEN KRUGE (WBAI, New York) 


““A pleasure to read over and over 
again—and hell, even more."’ 
—MATT HOWARTH (Heavy Metal) 


“‘Their stories have a naturalism that 
"ve never seen done in any comics.’ 
—+STEVE LEIALOHA (Marvel Comics) 


*«*One of the best things on the 


market.'" 
—STEVE RUDE (Nexus) 


“‘Everybody should be out there 
reading Love and Rockets.’’ 

—HOWARD CHAYVKIN (American Flagg!) 
““C’est e merveille. . .un dessin 
‘parfait 

—MOEBIUS (Heavy Metal) 


“*. . . the most unpredictable fantasy 
and the most advanced characteriza- 


tion published today.’’ 
—WENDY PINI (Elfquest) 


““Never before have comics produced 
such strong cumulative effects 
—DAVID CHUTE (L.A. Herald-Examiner) 


**So real, so funny, so rich. There’s no 
In fact, there’s not 

like it, period. ; 

—HEIDI MacDONALD (Comics Buyer’s Guide) 
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Jj 
“We owe our kids better than that.’ 


So REAL WAR STORIES was making 
this young man ask questions: ‘‘Why is 
America at war? What are we doing?"’ If 
we're not protecting these people, if we’re 
not helping them, what then are we do- 
ing? Reading the El Salvador story made 
him ask those kinds of questions. So, we 
talked for an hour and a half. I got a let- 
ter from his mother today, with a $100 
donation, and that made my day, right. 
(Laughter.) But what she wrote was: 


“I would like to thank you for speak- 
ing to my son the other night, I feel it was 
an answered prayer that he read your com- 
ic book and spoke with you. I feel that 
you've rescued him from something that 
would have destroyed him. You're the 
first person he’s listened to. Friends and 
relatives have told him that he’s crazy for 
wanting to join the Army, but he wouldn't 
listen. My husband and I have had to be 
very careful in how we handled the situa- 
tion. We knew why he wanted to join the 
service’? — and then she goes on for three 
Pages, telling me what it was that led him 
to want to enlist in the military, and how 
hard it was for him. 


I'm just really grateful that he was able 
to read the book and come to understand 
what it was about. I think the biggest issue 
for him was his love for his country, and 
was it really possible that our politics and 
our military are mercenary, that we're 
really killing for profit. In the comic book, 
we're very point blank when we talk 
about, you know, U.S. corporations hav- 
ing investments in Central America. And 
he said, ‘‘I love my country, is it really 
true that I would be joining a mercenary 
military?’’ He didn’t want to be a 
mercenary. He would defend principles, 
and if people needed him, if they were 
really threatened by an oppressor, he 
would be there to help them, but he sure 
didn’t want to join a military that was mak- 
ing a profit off of keeping people oppress- 
ed. That really gave him something to 
think about. And I told him that there was 
no way he should stop at what this comic 
book said or what I had to say. I told him 
that he should get out there and read some 
books on all sides — whether it was books 


that I would recommend to him, or 
whether it was books that President 
Reagan would recommend to him; that he 
should get out there and read as much as 
he can, because if he puts that uniform on, 
his life is going to be on the line. One of 
the things that delights me about this comic 
book is it is America at its best, from my 
perspective. If we have freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press, if we believe in 
justice and liberty for all — I feel like 


that’s what REAL WAR STORIES is 
about. We did our research, we did our 
homework, absolutely everything in that 
book is true. They're real stories and 
they're backed up. It’s not just one per- 
son’s story, there are literally millions of 
people that have lived through this stuff. 
I know because I spend a lot of my time 
talking with veterans. 

I talked to this guy the other day, he was 
in charge of a platoon in Vietnam, and he 
said they'd go into these villages and the 
village leader and his wife would come out 
and literally do anything to get those troops 
out of their village. He said, ‘‘Pardon me 
for saying this, but they'd come out and 
suck my dick to get us off their land.”? You 


know, here we are a bunch of barbarians 
with high technology. 

He said after three months he knew what 
that war was about, and it wasn’t about 
protecting people.’ You know, we were 
told that there were people infiltrating, but 
the people that he was around he said had 
never travelled more than ten miles out- 
side of their village, and they were defen- 
ding their homes. So, these American kids 
who thought they were defending 
something, became invaders instead, and 
that’s a really heavy thing to put a kid 
through — to tell them that they are defen- 
ding something when, in fact, they are go- 
ing to be turned into an invader. 

We owe our kids better than that. &) 
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hile we were putting this issue 
together, we heard that REAL 
WAR STORIES had gone to 


court. That news, in and of itself, was not 
particularly surprising, given the nature 
of the comic and the passions it was 
designed to arouse — which is not to say 
that anyone expected REAL WAR to be in- 
volved in a court trial. 


DARREL L. BOATZ: I'm speaking with 
Jim Feldman, staff attorney for the Cen- 
tral Committee for Conscientious Objec- 
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FELDMAN 


tors, who is representing REAL WAR 
STORIES in court. I don’t even know what 
this trial is really about, so what's it all 
about? 

JAMES H. FELDMAN, JR.: Since 
about 1983, a group in Atlanta called the 
Atlanta Peace Alliance has been trying to 
present information about the military to 
students in the Atlanta public schools. 
They made a proposal to the Superinten- 
dent, which was accepted, but when news 
of this became public the ATLANTA 
JOURNAL came out with a strong 


editorial opposing the Atlanta Peace 
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Alliance. Once this happened, it became 
a hot political subject, and the school 
board decided that the Atlanta Peace 
Alliance could not present any informa- 
tion to students, at all. At that point, the 
Peace Alliance contacted an attorney here 
in Atlanta, Ralph Goldberg, who con- 
tacted me to help out on the case, and we 
filed a lawsuit against the Atlanta School 
Board saying that the Atlanta Peace 
Alliance’s First Amendment rights had 
been violated, since they would let the 
military talk about the military, but they 
wouldn't let the Atlanta Peace Alliance 
talk about the military. Several years later, 
we finally got a partial ruling on the case; 
the judge ruled that the Atlanta Peace 
Alliance could present information to 
students about alternative careers, careers 
that did not‘involve the military or kill- 
ing, but they couldn’t criticize the military. 
So we are in court this week, and last 
week, to try that issue. In other words, 
we are presenting evidence to the judge 
that we think shows we have a right to 
criticize the military, as well. And one of 
the pieces of material that we want 
students to see is REAL WAR STORIES. 
That’s how REAL WAR STORIES is in 
court. 
DARREL: /t is just a facet of this whole 
trial, then? 
JIM: The trial is not about REAL WAR 
STORIES only — but REAL WAR 
STORIES is a part of the case. 
DARREL: So, the ATLANTA JOURNAL 
did this editorial. What was their reason- 
ing against the Atlanta Peace Alliance 
talking to students? 
JIM: Essentially, what they said was that 
they believed that the Atlanta Peace 
Alliance was only going to be distributing 
propaganda to students. They felt that 
there wasn’t any such thing as careers in 
peacemaking, or the only careers in 
peacemaking that they knew of were in the 
Pentagon, and that’s what military 
recruiters were there doing, and they felt 
that it was wrong that the school board 
should allow any group like the Atlanta 
Peace Alliance to say anything. They felt 
that the only information students should 
get about the military was from the 
military itself. They wanted a real one- 
sided point of view to be presented to 
students. Thar’s what the whole point of 
this case is, to get the truth to young peo- 
ple about the military; and that’s the whole 
purpose of REAL WAR STORIES, as 
well. We want people to hear the truth. 
If you were going to buy an automobile, 
you would go to CONSUMER REPORTS 
and try to find out all of the facts about 
each automobile and make sure you were 
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getting a decent car. If you got all of your 
information from the car manufacturers, 
there would be no way you could make 
an informed decision, because they have 
a vested interest in selling you a car. It’s 
the same way with the military, they have 
a vested interest in recruiting you. 
Recruiters get bonuses, they get promoted 
and so on, based on how many people they 
recruit. It’s not in their interest to let you 
know the full story. 

I'm not faulting them on that. I think 
it’s human nature to act that way, and 
that’s why we need people like the Atlan- 
ta Peace Alliance and publications like 
REAL WAR STORIES to let people know 
what this military is all about, so that they 
can make an informed decision — their 
own choice. The military presents a pic- 
ture that tells people that the military is 
a place to get a job, a place to get job train- 
ing, a place to get an education. But that’s 
not the main purpose of the military. The 
purpose of the military is to prepare for 
and fight wars. People need to know that, 
and they need to know how that affects 
the military's ability to actually train them 
for jobs that would be useful to them. And 
I think REAL WAR STORIES and a lot 
of the other material does that. 
DARREL: So, your position basically is 
that people who go into the military should 
go into-it knowing the truth, that their 
reason for going into the military should 
be because they believe in it, believe they 
have a cause worth defending, worth 


fighting for, worth killing and dying for 


— and not because they want job train- 
ing or an education? 

JIM: That's right. This is a relatively new 
phenomenon, the military recruiting peo- 
ple based upon what people can get out 
of the military. It wasn’t until after Viet- 
nam that the military began doing this. The 
“Uncle Sam Wants You,”’ serve your 
country, the call for self sacrifice in the 
service of your country, that’s what they 
used to tell people — it wasn’t a way to 
get a job or an education — and they really 
need to get back to that. The military 
should be taking that approach. I don’t 
think the military has changed significant- 
ly, but what's changed is this entire big 
ticket, Madison Ave., ad agency approach 
to selling the military. The military hasn’t 
changed, what's changed is their image. 
DARREL: We don't see the Uncle Sam 
pointing his finger ‘I Want You’’ poster 
any more. 

JIM: Not very much. 


DARREL: Well, REAL WAR STORIES— 


I've read it a couple of times — is 
somewhat critical of the military. It doesn’t 
just present alternative ways to. go. 
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JIM FELDMAN 


‘‘Military promises aren’t worth much.”’ 


FOR US, THE 
WAR _IS NOTA 


BIGGER BATTLE 
EN THE U.S. 


WE WANT 
BREAD AND WE 
WANT OUR LIVES: 
TO BE RESPECTED. 

WHEN WE DEMAND 
THESE INS THEY 
ANSWER. US 
WITH DEATH. 


JIM: That’s right. 
DARREL: That’s central to the issue of 
this trial, because it is partisan to the views 
of conscientious objectors. 
JIM: That’s right. It is critical of the 
military, but people see positive messages 
about the military all of the time. Not 
every piece of literature has to be balanc- 
ed. But, I think that if students hear from 
the recruiters and also read REAL WAR 
STORIES and hear other information that 
tells the downside of the military, they get 
a complete picture, and then they have the 
information that they need to make an in- 
formed decision. The Atlanta Peace 
Alliance isn’t saying that recruiters 
shouldn’t be in schools. They are saying 
that since they are in schools, students 
need to get other information, as well. 
I should say that also, pretty soon after 
this case was filed, the United States 
government intervened in the case. They 
were not sued, they weren’t an original 
party to the case, but the U.S. government 
came into the case, saying that if the Atlan- 
ta Peace Alliance was allowed to do what 
they were saying they wanted to do — go 


into the schools — then national security 
would be threatened. 
DARREL: What? 
JIM: They think that if young people hear 
the truth, they may not want to enlist, and 
therefore it would be more difficult to 
recruit people into the military. 
DARREL: Well, that would seem to be 
areal stretch of defining national securi- 
ty needs. 
JIM: That’s true. But, they’re not saying 
they’re actually afraid of the message that 
the Atlanta Peace Alliance wants.to give 
out. What they are saying is that they are 
afraid that if the Atlanta Peace Alliance 
is allowed to come into schools, the 
schools would cut back on the number of 
times they let recruiters come in. I think 
there’s no basis for that kind of a conclu- 
sion, because in Atlanta 20% of the 
graduating seniors go into the military, so 
the school board is not going to restrict 
recruiters, it’s too important to the 
schools. I think that that’s a red herring. 
I think the real issue is the message, which 
the government would like to stop. 
DARREL: So, by extension then, the 
government is saying that REAL WAR 
STORIES, which is ‘‘honest stories, 
straight from the people who lived them,”’ 
is dangerous to the military and shouldn't 
be allowed reading in schools? 
JIM: The government did challenge the 
accuracy of the book in two scenes. One 
was the ‘‘greasing”’ scene in *‘Elite of the 
Fleet,"* claiming that rape is much less fre- 
quent in the military than in civilian life. 
That may be true, but certainly that kind 
of rape, rape of a man by other men, I 
think is a lot less frequent in civilian life. 
The other thing they had an objection to 
was in ‘‘False Note,’ Nancy’s story; it 
showed that she had been in the Airborne, 
and they don’t allow women in the Air- 
borne. That may be true today, but the 
story took place back in the "70s when they 
did allow women in the Airborne. 
DARREL: So, they're saying it didn't 
happen? 
JIM: Well, they’re putting up another red 
herring. They're saying that can’t happen 
now, and that’s true; but who knows, in 
the future they may allow women in the 
Airborne again. They can change the rules 
in the military very quickly and something 
that isn’t allowed one day can be allowed 
the next day. And that’s one of the things 
we're trying to let people know — that 
promises from the military aren't worth 
very much. All it takes is for the military 
to change its rules and the promise is wor- 
thless. That's in the contract, itself. 
The contract itself says that there are no 


guarantees. | 
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TO KELLY NICHOLS: 
_ACALIFORNIA COME-ON 


Dear Dave: 


Oh boy...I made the cover! Sucha 
deal! And really ironic, too, since at the 
time my interview showed up in C.1., 1 
was doing free-lance layouts and assistant 
animation on an upcoming PEANUTS 
special, (‘‘It’s Freedom, Charlie 
Brown!"’). Now is that a co-inky dink or 
WHAT? 

The REALLY funny thing tho was how 
many things I talked about in comics 
THEN have bloomed into topics of full 
flower SINCE then: Shooter, Kirby, 
Marvel Trademarks, DC’s quality, Jon- 
ny Quest, Space Ghost, ete. Now is that 
Precognitization or WHAT? 

One major correction I have to make: 
Art SKYLES is actually Art SCOTT a 
really dear man and the one responsible 
for getting me into H-B in the first place. 
(Now Bill and Joe know who to blame!). 
And NO, he didn’t REALLY fire me 
‘cause of the perverse things my dollies 
did. HE KNEW I wuz innocent. (Yeah. 
Right! Is that blowing smoke or WHAT?) 

Oh, and before I close. . .a very impor- 
tant message to a fellow interviewee: re 
my comments about wrestling. . .to Kel- 
ly Nichols (C.I. #13), anytime y’wanna 
get together for a fall or two, babe.... 

(Now is THAT a California come-on 
OR WHAT???2) 


Darrell McNeil 
President/producer 

Gold Medal Productions, Inc. 
11684 Ventura Blvd. Suite 132 
Studio City, CA 91604 


MARIO & LUIGI 


Dear David, 

The piece on Jeff MacNelly in #46 con- 
tinued your occasional forays out of the 
“*comic book"’ world in CI. This is fine 
as far as it goes, though I would like to 
see such pieces tied back at least a bit to 
comic books — such as by finding out the 
subject's experiences and viewpoints with 
respect to comic books, perhaps in con- 


TURN ON. 
\ ELLY NICHOL 


trast with his own chosen medium. Also, 
I missed the personal interaction of a true 
interview in this case. Taking MacNelly’s 
comments from a speech and question- 
and-answer session robbed the piece of a 
proper flow and depth. 

I also enjoyed the second part of the 
Richard Bruning/Bob Rozakis inter- 
view. And hopefully it will contribute at 
least a little bit to the return of ‘MAZING 
MAN! Mentioned in the interview was the 
problem of finding the right audience for 
MM-—ie. finding the proper format to 
reach the audience that would really ap- 
preciate him. Maybe it’s time to try 
something a little bit different! Maybe 
MM comic books could be enclosed with 
the various products used by the sorts of 
people who would identify with the 
various characters in the series! Like 
disposable diapers (for young married 
couples), six-packs of beer or six-packs 
of motor oil (for the young macho type), 
boxes of pet food (for the people who 
don’t buy disposable diapers) and, well, 


you get the idea, I guess! What about peo- 
ple like "Mazing Man himself, you say? 
Um, how about a comic book insert to be 
sent out with publishers’ syeepstakes let- 


ters?! (Or maybe Ed MeMahon could 
hand them out personally!) Of course, 
“people like ‘Mazing Man”’ could be a 
market audience of one! 

The Art Adams interview was a good 
look at a rising young star of whom I knew 
little personally before this. But say, is it 
really nice to call him a *‘gumby artist’"?! 
Oh, you mean an artist who drew Gum- 
by! Never mind... 

Finally, I was interested in your ‘‘next 
issue’’ blurb in which you said that CI is 
the “‘first choice of Cognoscenti!** Do you 
refer to Mario Cognoscenti, or perhaps to 
his brother Luigi (who is far more critical 
and thus it would be far more impressive 
if it was him!)? 

“T.M. Maple”’ 
Box 1272, Station B 
Weston, Ontario 
M9L 2R9 Canada 
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Byrne is back and the New 

Universe will never be the same! 
Marvel’s Executive Editor/Writer, 
Mark Gruenwald, spills secrets on 

the shake-ups in store for the new 
New Universe, D.P. 7, and The Captain 
in the post-Shooter Marvel Universe! 
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Naturally, that’s not all! Every issue of 
COMICS INTERVIEW is packed from cover 
to cover full of interesting interviews with 
writers, artists, publishers and promoters 
from all walks of comics life—stars of the 
screen to letterers and colorists! We've got 
‘em all...and so will you, when you get 
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